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THE UNITED STATES MARINE HOSPITAL. 

This fine building, a view of which, from the pencil of Mr. 
Kilburn, drawn expressly for us, we present, is situated at Mac- 
donough, opposite the city of New Orleans. It has a very fine 
location on the bank of the Mississippi River, and occupies a 
square measuring three hundred and fifty feet each way, and is 
enclosed by a neat and substantial fence. The building measures 
in front one hundred and sixty feet, by seventy-cight feet deep, 
two wings extending from the rear fifty feet, leaving immediately 
behind the centre building a fine spacious court. The main build- 
ing is fifty feet in height, and one hundred and thirty-five feet to 
the summit of the flag-staff which surmounts the cupola. It is 
built in the Gothic style of architecture, and is very creditable to 
the architects who designed it—Messrs. Mondele and Reynolds. 
The building was commenced in 1834, but from the want of the 
necessary appropriations from the United States government, the 
work was suspended. The cost of the structure was about 
$130,000, and it will accommodate two hundred and sixty-nine 
patients. The grounds around the buildings are tastefully laid 
out; and from the position of the edifice and its great height, it 
commands a magnificent view of the city of New Orleans and 


the noble Mississippi Bjver. If.a pleasant and busy prospect hadi; 


any infiaence in cheering and aiding the convalescence of invalids, 
this hospital is certainly highly favored&e No city in the United 
States is better provided with hospitals and charitable institutions 
than New Orleans, and the Marine Hospital, though not within 
its limits, may certainly be ranked as belonging to the city. The 
. best of attendance and care is bestowed upon all patients, and 
sickness or injury is the only passport required for admittance to 
all the benefits of these institutions. At some future time we 
shall give views of more of these public benefits. The presence 
of hospitals and other institations for charitable purposes in a city 


is one of the best evidences of the generosity and public spirit of 
the inhabitants. The towns of Algiers, Macdonough and Belle- 
ville, although on the opposite bank of the river, may be con- 
sidered as a part of the city of New Orleans, their interests being 
identified with the great commercial mart of the South. They 
are connected with its prosperity, and Algiers may with propriety 
be called the workshop of the Crescent City. The city of New 
Orleans never fails to make a favorable impression upon strangers, 
no matter from what quarter of the globe they come. A late 
English tourist, who visited it early last spring, says :—“ My 
pleasant anticipations were not doomed to disappointment. New 
Orleans was in the full tide of its most brilliant season, and every- 
thing and everybody seemed devoted to enjoyment. The popula- 
tion of the city is about 120,000, of whom about one-half or more 
are alleged to be of French extraction. The French call them- 
selves, and are called, Creoles. Indeed, all persons of European 
descent born in this portion of America, are strictly, according to 
the French meaning of the word, Creoles. New Orleans is less 
like an American city than any other on the whole continent, and 
reminds the European traveller of Havre or Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
From the admixture of people speaking the English language, it 
is most like Boulogne ; but the characteristics of the streets and 
the architecture are more like those of Havre. The two languages 
divide the city between them. On one side of the great bisecting 
avenue of Canal Street, the shop-signs are in French, and every 
one speaks that language; on the other side, the shops and the 
language are English. On the French side are the opera house, 
the restaurants, the cafés and the modistes. On the English and 
American side are the great hotels, the banks, and the centre of 
business. There is one little peculiarity which deserves notice as 
characteristic of thé French founders. In other American cities, 
no effort of imagination is visible in naming the streets. Not so 


in New Orleans. The early French had greater facility of fancy, 
and named their streets after the Muses and the Graces, the Neteids, 
the Oreads, the Dryads and the Hamadryads, and all the gods and 
goddesses of Olympus. Having exhausted their classic reminis- 
cences, they next, as a gallant people, bethought themselves of 
the names of fair ladies, dames and demoiselles, and named their 
streets after the Adeles, Julies, Maries, Alines and Antonines, 
whom they held in love and reverence. When these failed, they 
betook themselves to the names of eminent men—in their own 
and in ancient times—to those of Lafayette or Washington, or 
the founders of New Orleans, the Carondelets and the Poydras. 
To name a street after a public benefactor, a statesman, a warrior, 
a philosopher, or a poet, or even after the Muses and the Graces, 
seems preferable to so tame and prosaic a method of nomencla- 
ture as that afforded by the alphabet or the multiplication-table. 
The most prominent public building in New Orleans is the St. 
Charles Hotel, an edifice somewhat after the style and appearance 
of the palace of the king of the Belgians at Brussels. During the 
twelve days I remained under its hospitable roof, it contained from 
seven hundred to seven hundred and fifty guests; and its grand 
entrance hall I can compare to nothing but the Bourse at Paris 
during the full tide of basiness, As many as a hundred ladies (to 
say nothing of the gentlemen) sit down together at breakfast, the 
majority of them in full dress, as for an evening party, and arrayed 
in the fall splendor, both of their charms and their jewelry. At 
dinngg, it is but a repetition of the same brilliancy, only that the 
ladies are still more gorgeously and elaborately dressed, and make 
a still greater display of pearls and diamonds, After dinner, the 
drawing-rooms offer a scene to which no city'in the world affords 
a parallel. It is the very court of Queen Mab, whose courtiers 
are some of the fairest, wealthiest and most beautiful of the 


daughters of the South.” This picture is a vivid one. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE 


DEMON OF THE HEART. 


~ 


BY HENDRIK CONSCIENCE. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER II.—[contixvep.] 


At length the old man yielded to his clerk’s will, and said : 

“Now, my good woman, you must go; your request cannot be 
granted.” 

“Alas, alas! is there then no hope for me?”’ cried the crushed 
and agonized mother. “You are rich, mynheer ; the loan I ask 
would rescue six human beings from shame and disgrace—my 
son from prison, perhaps from death.” 

Monck now came near and interrupted her pleading ; he seized 
her by the shoulder, raised her from the ground, and said, as he 
led her'to the door : 

“Cease your petitions ; they are of no use here, My master is 
far from well; he cannot stand all this excitement. You must be 
off without delay.” 

Yet once more the poor mother turned and said to Robyn: 

“0, mynheer, if you cannot help me, excuse the importunity of 
a most miserable mother, and keep well the secret I have entrusted 
to you.” 

“Come, come,”’ growled Monck, “no more of this!” 

He led her into the passage. On his return to the office, he 
stood in front of his master, and said: 

“ But really, mynheer, what were you going to do?” 

“TI don’t know,” answered Robyn ; “the poor woman’s eyes 
touched my heart. I dare say she would have brought back the 
money all right.” 

“How could you dream of such a thing?” said the clerk, with 
acunning chuckle. “There is no bond. The thousand francs 
might as well have been thrown into the sea. A thousand francs ! 
tis quite a fortune.” 

“True enough ; but what would you have, my good Monck ? 
I am growing old and tender-hearted. My heart comes upper- 
most now, and you know well the heart is a bad hoarder of money. 
If I had not you to think for me, I might fall into all kinds of 
troubles before I die. Let me shake your hand, my dear friend ; 
you have, anyhow, saved me athousand francs. I shall remember 
you, I shall remember you well when I make my will. In a few 
days, if I don’t feel my chest better—but now lock up the strong 
box.” 

While the clerk was obeying this command, Robyn asked : 

“Monck, any news from the Brussels manufacturers ?” 

“Te” 

“ Kemenaer has of course lost his solid cash in that affair? I 
have often told him he is too rash and risks too much. You were 
wrong, Monck, to counsel him to enter into so hazardous a 
speculation.” 

“Don’t distress yourself, mynheer,” answered Monck ; “you 
are entirely mistaken about the matter. I went this morning carly 
to Mynheer Kemenaer, to tell him that he has gained ten thousand 
francs by the speculation.” 

Robyn shuddered, and a distressing fit of coughing came on. 

“What!” he said, with a deep sigh; “he has gained ten thou- 
sand francs by the speculation? and I refused to take part in it! 
Unfortunate wretch that I am !” 

“You would not take my advice,” said Monck. “If you had 
shared Mynheer Kemenaer’s risk, as I advised you to do, there 
would have been five thousand francs the more in this strong box, 
which are now stored away elsewhere.” 

“Alas, my intellect is growing feeble!” said Robyn, in a com- 
plaining tone. “Five thousand francs lost! Ah, my friend, it 
makes my heart beat terribly! Fetch me a glass of water.” 

As the clerk went to execute this commission, he cast a singu- 
lar look on his master; and when he had reached the passage, he 
rubbed his hands with a secret gladness, and said to himself: 
“ Well, that is capital; he wont be much in the mood for hearing 
verses now. Berthold will pay dearly the loss of those five thou- 
sand francs,” 

After Monck had brought the glass of water, Robyn remained 
for some time buried in mournful musings, He then raised his 
head, and said : 

“My vexation wont bring back again. the chance that is lost ; 
misfortune. is the lot of old people. Monck, are there any 
letters ?” 

“No; none to-day.” 

“Have we settled everything ?” 

“Why, there is one thing more; but I would beg you not to 
desire to know what it is.” 

“What do you mean by this mystery—that long face of yours ? 
Some new disaster ?” 

“ Not a disaster exactly; but it would annoy you a great deal, 
and excite you, too. Your indignation might increase the force 
of your disease, and so injure you. For the sake of your precious 
health, suffer me to be silent.” 

“ Come, come, Monck, don’t worry me!” exclaimed the old 
man, With a gesture of impatience. ‘‘ Tell me at once; I com- 
mand you.” 

“Ah, Mynheer Robyn!” 

“TI will know what it is without delay.” 

“ Well, I must yield to your authority. Repress your emotion 
as much as you can, and allow a great deal for the errors of 
you 

“ Do you mean to speak out at once ?” 


Monck took the book from his desk; he appeared to be trem- 
bling with anxiety, and walked so slowly towards his master, that 
the old man overtasked his strength in rising from his arm-chair 
to receive the object which was to enlighten him on the meaning 
of his clerk’s mysterious hints. The clerk stood at a little dis- 
tance, and said, pointing to the book : 

“An old gentleman, whose face I do not know, left this the 
door for you this morning. By mere chance I opened the door 
myself. The old gentleman said to me, with a smile which seemed 
very like contempt: ‘Of course Mynheer Robyn knows nothing 
of this. He will not soon hear the last of it, however.’ ” 

“ What, what! who will dare to insult me or laugh at me? 
What will men have to chatter about?” exclaimed Robyn, 
anxiously. 

“ Be patient awhile, and let me go on, I beg you. ‘ Well, well,’ 
continued the old gentleman—who said, by the way, that he knew 
you very well,—‘ what new thing will turn up next? Poor, old, 
infirm, gray-headed Robyn makes verses in his dotage, and maun- 
ders about the moon and the nightingale.’” 

“But what are you talking about all this while? Monck, are 
you out of your senses?” shrieked the old man, springing from 
his arm-chair in his angry impatience. 

“No; but I wish to break the matter to you as gently as I can, 
in order to spare your feelings.” 

“ What dreadful thing have you in your hand? Give it to me.” 

“Tt is a book with all sorts of verses in it; on its title-page 
stands the name of Berthold Robyn in large letters ; and since your 
name is—”’ 

He gave the volume to the old man, who was quivering with 
rage. He said not a word, but eagerly sought for his spectacles, 


to convince himself with his own eyes that he was not deceived. 
Monck had come close to the arm-chair, and had laid his hand 
compassionately on the old man’s shoulder, while he said, 
soothingly : 

“Poor Mynheer Robyn, moderate your grief! Think that 
Berthold has acted thoughtlessly. It is true, people will laugh at 
you a little, perhaps; but Berthold could not foresee that. It is 
quite accidental that you were his godfather, and that he bears 
your name. You cannot imagine that he is ungrateful ; you have 
done him far too much good for that.” 

“O, the scoundrel! he has given my prohibition to the winds ; 
he has printed his poems, and made me ridiculous in everybody’s 
eyes. But he shall smart for it. Where is he? Is he in the 
house ?” 

“‘No; you can well imagine that on the morning of the publica- 
tion of his first work, a poet has a great many visits to make.” 

“T’ll let him see, the ungrateful dog! Let him come near me! 
’Tis inconceivable; he must be possessed by some malignant 
spirit.” 

And while he growled these words, he turned the leaves of the 
book over with such reckless haste that it was quite impossible for 
him to read a single title. . 

“Well,” cried he to Monck, “and what does the book contain ? 
what is printed on its disgraceful pages ?”’ 

“T don’t know,” answered Monck. “TI have felt from my 
childhood an unconquerable dislike of verses of all kinds, and I 
have not opened this book ; but the old gentleman said there was 
nothing but silly stuff to the moon, to the stars, to the nightin- 
gale—” 

“ Rubbish of that sort, indorsed with my name!” sighed Robyn. 

“Yes; but the old man said there was one beautiful poem in it, 
and he begged me to direct your special attention to it. Let me 
see—what page did he say? He mentioned the page, but I have 
forgotten it. O, I remember now ; ’tis the fiftieth page.” 

Mynheer Robyn opened the book again, and turned eagerly to 
the page thus indicated. There was a slight pause before he could 
find it, and then the word usurer stared him in the face. He ut- 
tered a shriek of disgust and wrath, and threw the book from him 
with such violence that it lay at the further end of the room with 
its leaves open. 

“ What is it that has excited you so much?” asked the clerk, 
with well simulated astonishment. ‘‘ Was not the poem a beauti- 
ful one?” 

“ Tt was an accursed insult!” bellowed Robyn. ‘Ah, Monck, 
my good friend, I feel myself far from well. My blood is boiling 
in my veins, and my heart is throbbing violently.” 

“Insult ? not to you, I should hope ?” 

“Take up the book ; read the word that first meets your eye 
on that page, and see if your hair wont stand on end with 
indignation.” 

The clerk stooped and picked up the book; he opened it at the 
fiftieth page. The fatal word seemed to appal him ; he grew pale, 
and shook his head as though he could not believe his eyes. As 
if in mere distraction, he read, with a low but audible voice: 


“** There lives the shadow of a man, a moving skeleton, 
Who bears upon his haggard face the brand of sin, 
And ‘mid his luxury doth sigh in vain for health. 


But dull satiety doth ever on him weigh ; 

And when at eve he seeks his wonted chair, 

Ile sighs for lack of ease ; and if, perchance, 
Iie turns his restless eye within. recoils aghast, 
As though some fearful chasm did yawn.’ 


“ But I never heard of such a thing!” exclaimed Monck; “ it 
is dreadful. Berthold never wrote that poem. No man could be 
so detestably ungrateful.” 

He was interrupted by an energetic appeal to the bell ; and he 
turned his head aside to conceal the irrepressible gladness this 
sound occasioned him. The same thought was in Robyn’s mind; 
for he, too, kept his wakeful, glowing eye fixed on the door. 

A young man entered the office ; a subdued smile played on his 
lips, and he held in his hand a book which he offered to Mynheer 
Robyn, saying : 


“ Dear uncle, you wont be angry with me? You are kind and 
good, and will forgive me what 1 have done. Do not reject this 
unworthy little volume. But your glance is so fierce !”’ 

“Monck, give me the book you hold in your hand:!” shouted 
the old man, trembling with suppressed wrath. 

“My poems here? What does this mean?” said Berthold to 
himself, with a look of wonder. 

“ You may go now, Monck ; leave me alone with the hypocrite,” 
said Robyn. 

Berthold stood still, and said not a word while the clerk was 
going away, as though he had a presentiment of what had hap. 
pened and of what was to follow. 

“ Misguided boy !” exclaimed Robyn, with a shudder. “ You 
have disobeyed my command. You have dared to print your 
silly rubbish. Is this the return you make for all my kindness to 
you? You, an orphan, without a farthing in the world—you 
ought to have studied my every wish, my every aversion. Have 
I not educated you ? have I not wasted my money on you because 
I loved you? have I not scraped and hoarded to leave youa 
goodly inheritance? And you—you bring my fair name to shame, 
nay, overwhelm me with ridicule in my old age!” 

Berthold listened in mournful silence to these biting reproaches. 

“ Well now, what have you to say for yourself?” roared the old 
man. 

“ My dear uncle,” said the youth, with a sigh, “I can’t con- 
ceive why you are so angry with me. You know that I have re- 
pressed, from deference to you, my longing desire to print'a few 
of my poems. It is something you can’t understand—headlong, 
irresistible as a fever, or an instinct. I have struggled with all 
my might against this yearning for fame. My will bas yielded in 
the unequal conflict. I feared that it might displease you, but I 
hoped you would soon forgive me. For what harm can my child- 
ish poems do, after all ?” 

“Go on, go on,” said the old man, with a laugh of bitterest 
contempt. 

“Dear uncle, you are angry because I value art and science, 
and moral excellence, more than money. Nobody has the fash- 
ioning of himself. Were it possible, I would think as you do, 
and act as you do. I cannot; my spirit is too strong; I must 
live through my intellect. But what does that matter to you, dear 
uncle? Are you toiling to make me wretched? Let my heart 
follow its only instincts. I shall be eternally grateful to you—” 


“ Stop, you canting dreamer!” shouted the old man. “ Here, 
take the book; read, if you dare, what stands printed on the 
fiftieth page—you serpent that I have cherished in my bosom, 
only that you might blurt your venom into my face!” 

Berthold opened the book, and while he pronounced the word 
usurer, his uncle bent a savage and questioning look on his fea- 
tures. He could not imagine, could not be made to see, why that 
title irritated his uncle so much. Urged by affeccionate pity, he 
was about to take his uncle’s hand, but the old man drew it back 
with horror. 4 

“ Usurer, usurer!” said Robyn, with a deep sigh. “Ah, you 
throw that name on my head, do you? and that is the return you 
make for my kindness !” 

“But, uncle dear, you are quite mistaken. Who could have 
put such horrible thoughts into your head? The usurer is a being 
without soul, without feeling ; an avaricious wretch who watches 
and tracks the unfortunate, like a beast of prey—not to assist or 
to console them, but, under pretext of lending them money, to 
wring out the last drop of blood from the heart of the widow, the 
fatherless, the hopeless. And you fancy that I could dream of 
applying this execrable name to you? Surely I should in that 
case deserve your hatred and your curse. But what ails you, poor 
uncle? you are so pale, your lips quiver. Good heavens! what 
ails you?” 

“Go away; get you gone!” roared the old man, beside himself 
with fury. ‘Be off; out of my sight, out of my house! Go, I 
command you, Berthold. After dinner I shall be calmer, espe- 
cially if I don’t see you.” 

Berthold stood quite stupified and undecided; his hands were 
clasped, and his eye bent wistfully on his uncle’s. At that mo- 
ment Monck entered the office as though he had heard what 
Robyn had ordered. He took Berthold’s arm, and whispered in 
his ear: 

“Obey, Berthold ; you can’t oppose a sick old man. Go away, 
and take a walk; the nervous shock you have given your uncle 
will soon have passed away. I will make him see that he mistakes 
your meaning?” 

“Alas, alas! what have I done?” exclaimed Berthold, in a tone 
of despair. 

“Nothing,” whispered Monck; “it is a whim, a caprice; but 
you must bear it, and yield to it.” 

“‘ Begone, begone!”’ repeated Robyn, as his head fell back over 
his arm-chair. 

Crushed and stupified, the young man allowed himself to be 
quietly led to the door by Monck. The crafty clerk said in a tone 
of indifference, while he was opening the door : 

“Tt was an old gentleman, an acquaintance of your uncle’s, 
who brought the book here. His intention was good, for he said 
all he had read was exquisitely beautiful. Keep your spirits up, 
Berthold ; fame is something that men never win without suffer- 
ing. Come back in the afternoon ; I’ll do my best to soothe your 
uncle, and induce him to receive yen with his usual kindness.” 

Berthold seemed to understand some little of the meaning of 
these words, and strode off along the street like one distracted, 
and without looking about him. When Monck returned to the 
office, a cry of terror escaped him. Old Robyn was lying back 
in his arm-chair motionless, and without consciousness, pale as a 
corpse, and without one lingering sign of life. 
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The clerk ran to his master, and began to chate his forehead 
and his hands, but all his efforts to rouse the old man from his 
stupor were unavailing. He seized the bell and summoned Mar- 

t to his assistance. The old woman made her appearance. 
She had scarcely caught sight of her master’s face, when she be- 

to beat her breast, and to cry and howl with such sincere 
yexation, that she did not hear a word that Monck said to her. 

“ Get out of the way!” muttered the clerk, impatiently. “ You 
set to work like a fool.” 

“0,0!” she sobbed, “dead, dead without a will! So many 
years as I have lived with the old screw, in hopes that something 
would turn up at last! and now he is off so unexpectedly, the old 
miserly wretch! O, O, unlucky Margaret!” 

“ What do you think is the matter with him ?” 

“Apoplexy. Don’t you seo?” 

The clerk began to tremble as the thought flashed on him that 
he, too, might lose his legacy after all. 

“ Fetch some water, some vinegar ; we must bring him round 
again somehow.” 

Before Margaret returned with the vinegar, Robya had moved 
his arm, to Monck’s great joy, and had almost opened his eyes ; 
but they were so glassy and staring, that the clerk was alarmed by 
an apprehension that his master had lost his senses. A man out 
of his senses can make no will. 

When the old woman entered the office again, she found Monck 
trying to cheer up old Robyn with a few words of comfort, and to 
make out whether he retained his reason or not—the old man 
stared vacantly at him, but made no reply. 

“ Quick, quick, Monck !” whispered Margaret. “Speak to him 
about the will ; perhaps there’s time enough still.” 

“Yes; leave me alone with him; take yourself off without 
delay.” 

“And why shouldn’t I be present, too?” grumbled the old 
servant. “I have quite as much right to be here as you.” 

“Are you going?” said Monck, with a subdued voice, but with 
his teeth set, and with a hideous grimace. “ Be off, or you shall 
not have a farthing.” Then overcoming his irritation, he con- 
tinued ; “‘ Now, good Margaret, I pray you go out; you are wast- 
ing precious time. The favorable moment has come—never, 
perhaps, to return. All that I shall do is for our joint advantage.” 

“ Be quick, then, or he’ll slip through your fingers in a mo- 
ment.” And she went out and shut the door behind her. 

Monck drew near to his master and took his hand, and looked 
into his fixed and glassy eyes with an expression of the deepest 
sympathy and pity. He moved his features violently, like a per- 
son trying to repress tears—or like a person trying to shed tears 
that will not come. However this may be, he began in a few 
minutes to weep bitterly. 

It may be that the fit was passing gradually away of its own 
accord, or that the grief of his faithful servant awakened him to 
consciousness; he made some efforts to move his lips, and at 
length articulated with difficulty : 

“ Berthold? where—Berthold 

A strong convulsion shook the old man’s frame; his limbs be- 
came rigid, and his head fell back over the arm-chair. Monck 
was beside himself with agony and despair. He shook his master 
violently, and called him by his name; but he could no longer 
deceive himself as to the old man’s state. With his hair standing 
onend, and his face paler than that of the corpse beside him, 
Monck continued gazing on the old man, and groaning in his 
anguish of defeat and disappointment. 

“He is dead—dead as a stone! without a will. Everything 
goes to that hateful Berthold ; nothing, nothing for me. I shall 
be driven away from here,—I, who meant to be so rich. No way 
of escape ; death has ended all. O, it is terrible! the hideous old 
wretch !” 

He stood for a while thinking, with his hands pressed to his 
forehead. Suddenly a ray of light seemed to break in on the 
gloom, and he chuckled, as he said : 

“What a good notion! Margaret’s advice! But the scaffold 
—a million or the scaffold? A frightful alternative !”’ 

He relapsed into a fit of musing ; then, rousing himself, he went 
to the desk, and said : 

“The demon of gold has taken possession of me. Vain are all 
my ¢fforts to resisthim. Well, the price is worth the risk. Who 
will ever know anything about it? Can I not imitate old Robyn’s 
writing so exactly that I myself can hardly point out any differ- 
ence? Iam shaking all over; but a starving man trembles, too. 
Anyhow, the die is cast; I shall be either a millionnaire or a 
galley-slave !” 

He took his seat at the desk, spread the paper before him, took 
the pen in his hand, and then said to himself: 

“ What shall I give Margaret? O, nothing, nothing! I alone 
incur the danger ; I alone will reap the profit. It must be dated a 
month back, to avoid all suspicion.” 

He made an extraordinary effort to calm his nervous agitation, 
and wrote three or four lines ; then he paused, and read them over 
three or four times with scrupulous care. 

“It is quite right—all in due legal form; there is not a single 
flaw. Now for it again !” 

He then enclosed it in another sheet of paper, sealed it, and 
wrote on the outside of the cover, This is my last will. He then 
took from the dead man’s pockets the keys of the strong box, 
opened it in haste, put the will in one of the drawers, and replaced 
the key on the ring from which he had abstracted it. He then 
Tang the office-bell violently, and composed his countenance into 
an expression of the deepest consternation. 

Margaret came running, and shricked aloud when she saw the 
dead body of her master stretched in the easy chair : 

“ What! dead—without a will? Poor Margaret! poor Monck! 


What will you both do now? It is enough to kill one outright 
with rage and vexation.” 

“ Silence, silence !”’ said Monck ; “ there is a will.” 

“No, no!” she groaned. ‘‘ Let us face the real truth. We are 
most unfortunate. The ungrateful old rogue told me this very 
morning that he would make his will within the next fortnight. 
Let us open the strong box; there must be gold in it. We can 
help ourselves to something, anyhow.” 

“ There is a will, I tell you.” 

The decided tone in which Monck spoke made Margaret hesi- 
tate, and doubt whether there could really be a will. At length, 
as she felt sure that old Robyn had not made one, she looked at 
the clerk significantly, and said : 

“You have followed my advice. You have made a will your- 
self.” 

Monck tried to conceal his anguish beneath a laugh of scorn. 

“Foolish woman! Could I gain twenty millions by such a 
crime, I would not perpetrate it. Dismiss all such foolish and 
wicked thoughts. The will was made by Robyn more than a 
month ago. Ihave no notiou what its provisions are; but my 
master told me with his dying breath where he had put it.” 

“ There, in the strong box, of course.” 

Yes.” 

“O, Monck, read it now.” 

“It cannot be; Robyn sealed the will with his own seal. The 
president of the court alone can break it.” 

“ But are you sure that we are named in it?” 

“T incline to think so, because Robyn told me that we should 
both have reason to be contented.” 

“Well, if we only get a good round sum !” exclaimed Marga- 
ret. “ But in any case, even if one of us should get more than 
the other, our marriage is a settled thing, is it not ?” 

“Why, if you happen to get a large sum, you would not, per- 
haps, care to have me.” 

“What is settled once, is settled forever. Do you wish to 
change your mind ?” 

“No, no; but we have not time to talk about that now. Run 
you round amongst the neighbors, and spread the report of our 
poor master’s death. You must cry, and shriek, and shed floods 
of tears, if you can.” 

“?Tis very odd,” muttered Margaret, “that he said nothing to 
me about this will. Perhaps he wished to surprise me, after his 
death, by the amount of my legacy. Dear, kind hearted man!” 

Monck seized her arm, led her to the door, and said, in a tone 
of irritation : 

“ Come now ; go and do what I order you to do, and take care 
not to gossip—there is always great danger in that. Be off, and 
see how loud you can shriek.” 

The old woman ran up the street, making every demonstration 
of extreme grief. Meanwhile, the office was echoing Monck’s 
more subdued lamentations. 


CHAPTER III. 


Aw hour had elapsed since Berthold had left his uncle’s house, 
alarmed and bewildered, and he was still wandering aimlessly 
about the streets. His unusual gestures, the melancholy expres- 
sion of his countenance, and the quivering of his lips showed that 
he was tormented by painful and despairing thoughts. The 
passers-by stopped and looked after him ; some smiled, some ran 
against him; but he went forward, absorbed in his mournful 
thoughts, without noticing anything or any person he met. 

His rapid walk came at length to an end. In a certain street, 
not far from the principal gate of the city, he stood still for a mo- 
ment to make an effort to control his emotion. Then he turned 
to the left into a clothier’s shop, and inquired of a woman who 
was standing behind the counter whether Mynheer Conrad was in 
his room. 

“Ha, good-morning, Mynheer Robyn,” answered the woman, 
with many tokens of respect and affection. ‘Conrad is not at 
home ; but he has left the key in his door. He has gone out to 
get some music-paper, and will be back in a moment. Beso good 
as to walk up and wait a few minutes for him.” 

Berthold had unquestionably been no unfrequent visitor to the 
music-master, for he mounted the stairs, entered his room without 
hesitation, and threw himself into a chair. He then remained with 
his eyes fixed on the ground like a person who is thoroughly tired, 
and who is disposed to rest. 

Conrad’s apartment was on the first floor of the clothier’s shop. 
It was very humble in appearance, but scrupulously clean, and 
adorned with careful taste. Besides the hired piano—a precious 
thing, indeed, to him—there was no furniture but three or four 
elegant chairs, a table covered with piles of music, a violin-case, 
and a large lamp destined to give light during the long hours of 
evening toil. There was, besides, a book-shelf on which were 
ranged some fifty volumes, chiefly works of poets, ancient and 
modern, all unbound, and obviously well used. 

Berthold sat a long time in Conrad’s room without moving a 
muscle; at length his gloomy thoughts seemed to goad him to 
frenzy. He rose from his chair and strode impatiently up and down 
the room. 

“ Ha, Mynheer Berthold!” cried Conrad, who had just come in, 
“excuse my having involuntarily kept you so long waiting. How 
beautiful your poems are! I have already read the greater part 
of them. What fire! what a tender inspiration! how they over- 
flow with the glow and animation of your soul! Thanks, a thou- 
sand thanks for the pleasure you have given me, for all the ten- 
der, pure emotions you have excited within me. But you are 
looking gloomy, Berthold; your countenance is overshadowed 
with a cloud. Are you not well ?” 


The young man grasped the artist’s hand, looked at him with a 
mournful expression, and said : 

“ Conrad, lam unhappy. My heart feels the necessity of dis- 
burdening itself. Let me bewail my destiny to you; it will, per- 
haps, lessen or soothe my sorrow.” 

“‘ Now tell me what has happened?” asked Conrad, with pro- 
found sympathy, but with perfect calmness of manner. “I will 
try to console you, and I don’t think that can be very difficult. 
Black clouds are drifting over the stormy heaven of your imagina- 
tion, eh ?” 

“‘ Conrad,” sobbed the unhappy youth, “I have pronounced an 
irrevocable farewell to art.” 

“Well, thank God, ’tis nothing worse than that,” said the 
music-master, with a smile. ‘It is a common fancy of poets ; 
they are always vowing to break their harps in pieces ; but the 
melodious instrument is too deep down in their central being. 
They cannot get at it; it is not subject to their mere will. Come, 
I see plainly that you have only the ordinary poet’s disorder; 
don’t think of giving way to it, Berthold.” 

“No, no; you are mistaken, my friend,” said Berthold, with a 
sigh, “my decision is irreversible. I abandon forever the future I 
had, in my dreams, shaped out for myself. It grieves me, I con- 
fess ; but I shall seek consolation in giving another direction to 
my mind.” 

The unwonted tone of dull dejection with which these last 
words were spoken astonished Conrad, and made him feel very 
uneasy. 

“O, Berthold,” he exclaimed, “may God keep you from carry- 
ing out your senseless resolution! But what leads you to come 
to such a decision in such a hurry ?” 

“Something horrible, the cause of which I cannot fathom. 
When I left Mynheer Kemenaer’s, I hastened homewards to pre- 
sent a copy of my poems to my uncle. I expected that I should 
be scolded, but I felt convinced that my uncle would forgive me 
my imprudence with his wonted affection. So I walked into tho 
office and offered him my book. O, Conrad, never can I forget 
that moment! My poor sick uncle was beside himself with rage ; 
his lips were quivering ; he'fixed on me a gaze of hatred and of 
contempt, as though I had been guilty of the foulest crime. 
While I was standing, trembling and amazed at the mysterious 
state in which I found him, he opened my book, pointed out to 
me the poem called ‘The Usurer,’ and poured forth such a torrent 
of biting reproaches, that each word smote my heart with despair 
and terror. He called me ungrateful, regretted the benefits he 
had confyred on me, said that I had applied to him the odious 
epithet of usurer, and ended by saying that I was a serpent who 
had spirted my venom on him in return for all his goodness. 
Astounded as I was by these cruel accusations, I was about to 
excuse myself, but he bade me, with a face deadly pale, to leave 
the house until the afternoon. My presence seemed to throw him 
into an agony. Iran about the streets like a madman; and now 
I am come to you, Conrad, to pour out all my sorrows into your 
friendly heart.” 

“ Your uncle will soften down, Berthold.” 

“No, no; he is too angry with me. I cannot give you a notion 
of the threatening fire which glowed in his eyes as he pointed to 
my poem, ‘The Usurer;’ there was in his expression the most 
burning, concentrated hate I can conceive.” 


“The poem on the usurer,” said Conrad, half aloud ; ‘‘ I see—” 

“You see why that poem should produce so terrible an effect 
on my uncle? Why Laura’s father himself trembled as he read 
it?” 

“As to Mynheer Kemenaer, he is possessed by the demon of | 
gold, and he hates everything that cannot be bought with money ; 
but your uncle’s is a different case : he traffics in gold. It does 
not become me, any more than you, to say why your uncle fancied 
he found his own image in your poem.” 

“O heavens! can this be true?” exclaimed the young man, 
stunned and shuddering. “But it cannot be; my uncle lends 
money, indeed, but it is to persons in misfortune, and far more 
from compassion than from lust of gold.” 

“Gold has compassion on those unfortunate persons only who 
pay a high interest.” 

All at once Conrad sprang to his feet, and exclaimed, with 
unaccountable glee : 

“Ha! I know an expedient, a means to appease your uncle, to 
rescue your book, and to put all your vexation to flight.” 

Berthold looked incredulously at his friend. 

“No, no; do not aggravate my pain by protracted suspense,” 
he sighed. 

“ The expedient is simple, but unfailing. Simply cancel the 
leaf which contains ‘The Usurer.’ Write another poem to replace 
it. Assure your uncle that the poem is cancelled and destroyed. 
This token of your submission will please him.” 

Berthold’s countenance brightened immediately. 

“ What a happy thought!” he exclaimed. 

“Ts it not? Your uncle will forgive you at once, and perhaps 
he will no longer oppose the publication of a book which contains 
nothing that can displease him.” 

Berthold threw his arms around his friend’s neck, and said, in 
his most affectionate tone : 

“ Dear Conrad, I shall requite you for your affectionate care. 
The first use I shall make of my wealth will be to better your lot 
for you. We shall always be friends.” : 

The shopkeeper opened the door at this juncture, and surprised 
Berthold in this outburst of grateful friendship. 

“« Mynheer Robyn,” said she, “ pray excuse my coming in so 
thoughtlessly ; but there is a woman below with a message for 
you—your uncle’s servant—” 

“ Margaret!” cried Berthold, rushing down to meet her and 
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receive her message. “ You are crying, Margaret; what has 
happened ?” 

But the old woman sank into a chair, and began to weep with 
loud cries of distress, while the young man asked a number of 
eager questions. 

“ Tet me take breath—let me come toa bit!” she cried, with 
every demonstration of despair. “Alas! I shali die, I’m sure ; 
this blow will kill me outright.” 

“For Heaven's sake, speak, Mangaret!”’ said Berthold ; “‘ you 
make me tremble. Why are you crying so bitterly?” 

“(, how unfortunate Lam! The kind Mynheer Robyn, who 
has made a will, that his old Margarct might not be forgotten.” 

“My uncle! A will! What do you men? What has hap- 
pened ?” shouted Berthold, who was pale and almost faint with 
anxiety and alarm, 

“ He is dead, dead !” sobbed the servant, with a fresh flood of 
tears, 

The young man uttered one single, piercing shriek, and fell 
upon the bosom of his friend. 

“Conrad, Conrad, have pity on your poor friend! I shudder 
at myself. The serpent has 


the appointed watchers slumbered on, until at length a cart rattled 
along the street, and announced that day had dawned. 

The old woman opened her eyes slowly, stretched herself delibe- 
rately, and then muttered half aloud : 

“ Bah, how cold it is! This hard chair has bruised me all over 
just as if all my bones were broken. They might have afforded 
me a cushion to sit on, I should think. That wouldn’t have 
ruined him, any how. What a good thing it is that death is so 
just! That old usurer, who lies there making such hideons faces, 
as if he were not comfortable where he is gone to, will this morn- 
ing be put into the grave, just as if he were worth no more than 
oll black Beth; and the worms wont ask him whether he has sat 
on 2 cushion or not. Bless me, how cold it is!) You Trees, just 
wake up, will you? You have had enough sleep by this time ; 
the country people are driving to market.” 

The younger woman awoke, rubbed her eyes, and said, as she 
looked round the room with a shudder: 

“QO, what a horrid dream! The sweat is ranning down wy 
face now.” 

“’Pon my word, Trees, you are shaking 


all over. I don't 


poisoned, has murdered its bene- 
factor. He ts dead; he has 
sunk beneath the agony of his 
rage; he has cursed me, per- 
haps!” 

Margaret stood up, drew near 
the young man, and said as 
calmly as though her gricf had 
suddenly taken wings : 

“You are mistaken, Mynheer 
Berthold; he died of a tt of 
apoplexy, and he wished to see 
you before he died, but we didn’t 
know where to look for you.” 

“My good uncle—he remem- 
bered me in his dying hour! O 
my God, my merciful God, I 
thank thee! I may now hope 
that he forgave me.” 

This thought of consolation 
opened the fountains of Ber- 
thold’s tears; he wept abun- 
dantly, but in silence. Conrad 
sat by his. side, bolding one of 
his hands, and whispering words 
of comfort from time to time. 

The old servant looked at him 
for a short time with an incredu- 
lous smile on her lips. She 
could not understand how a per- 
son who was to be so rich could 
be so sad, could feel any real 
sorrow. Thinking that Ber- 
thold’s grief was only assumed 
and conventional, she said, im- 
patiently : 

“‘ Now, nrynheer, don’t be so 
low about it; you have good 
reason to be comforted. You 
must not stay here any longer ; 
our house is full of strange folk, 
and every ove is asking where 
you are. lt wont do for people 
to think you indifferent. You 
must come home, and let people 
see you are very sorry for your 
uncle’s death.” 

“ Indeed, you must go home,” 
said the music-master,. 

“Come, Conrad, come with 
me,” said Berthold, with eager 
anxiety. He drew Conrad with 
him towards the dvor, and, per- 
ceiving his reluctance, he said, 
with feverish energy: “ Conrad, 
I an stupitied ; 1 am beside my- 
self with alarm and ress 
You will support my courage, 
and «drive away my gloomy 
despondency. Come, let us go 
together.” 

Conrad put on his hat, and 
left the room with Berthold and 
old Margaret. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir is night. The city seems 
to have sunk away into an abyss 
of quictness and darkness. Sleep 
is brooding over everything. 

In Mynlicer Robyn’s house, 
there was & remote room hun;r 
with black drapery. The paic 
aud flickering light of two wax 
tapers which stood upon the 
table touched every object in the 
room with a dull, uncertain tint, 
and dimly disclosed an alcove 
with a bed, on which some one 
was lying covered with a white 
sheet. It is anoldman. The 
hair, which falls so listlessly on 
his pillow, is of glistening silver. It was as though he were tran- 
quilly slumbering, forgettul of the cares of the day ; but his face, 
on which the tapers cast a yellow light, is livid and fearfully pale, 
his lips are compressed and motionless, and his features are dis- 
torted by a frighifal expression of agony and despair. He must 
have been surprised by death in the effort to utter a piercing shriek 
of dismay. 

At the head of the bed sits an old woman, who has fallen back 
in her chair, and is sound asleep. Her clothes are dirty and tat- 
tered; her tangled hair has escaped from beneath her cap, and 
lies in disorder on her forehead. Her features are marked by 
deep, anxious furrows, and indicate a harsh and unfeeling dispo- 
sition. She is breathing heavily, yet she is not in deep sleep. At 
intervals, she haf opens her gray eyes, and casts an unconscious 
look at another woman who is seated at the other end of the 
alcove. 

This latter personage is semewhat younger ; and although her 
dress indicates poverty, it is clean, and carefully arranged. She 
has let her head fal! on her arm, and is leaning on the table, and 
enjoying a calm and yenuine slumber. 

Stow wore the hours away, and still the tapers cast their 
melancholy light on the sunken choeks of the corpse, and still 
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fancy, child, that watching by corpses is your line; but ’tis a bet- 
ter thing than it looks. If there were only more work—but men 
live so unconscionably long now-a-days.” 

“QO, Beth, what a fright [ have been in! I dreamt the old gen- 
tleman there, in the aleove—God rest his soul !—rose up from his 
bed and came over where I was sitting. He stared at me so with 
his cold, glassy eyes, and wanted to shake hands with me. I 
thought I was dying with fright, for you wouldn’t believe it, but 
qhe hand of a ghost burns like fire.” 

“Well, you goose,” said the old dame, laughing, “dead is dead, 
and never a yhost comes back again; they've enongh to do to 
mind their own business, I fancy.” 

“ Beth, Beth,” said the younger woman, “ you don’t believe in 
anything, for your part. But don’t you know what happened in 
the grent house at the corner of our street? Just ask the mason’s 
grandmother to tell vou about it, for she saw the ghosc with her 
own eves. What should make her tell a lie about it?” 

“Yes, in the old times,” answered Beth; “ 1 know they used 
to come then. Jf anybody had stolen anything, or cheated any- 
body, he had to walk after his death till restitution was made ; but 
wi this is gone by now, child. Good heavens! only think if that 
was the law new! If everybody who cheated or stole must come 


back again, a body would never be able to run across the street 
without meeting a whole troop of ghosts. ’Tis all stuff and nop. 
sense! What lies there is oniy dust and ashes, as the Scripture 
says. Just look under the table, and sec whether there is a drop 
more in the flask, for I don’t know why, but my heart is all of g 
shake, and it is so cold up here.” 

Trees produced a flask from under the table, and handed it to 
her old companion, who drank a good draught, and then said, 
with a vigorous smack of her lips : 

- “Now, Trees, just take a drop of that ; it will warm you upa 
it.” 

“No,” said the other, with an expression of intense dis . 
“I don’t like that horrid stuff.” me 

“‘Ha, you were brought up on wheaten bread and milk, eh? 
Wait a bit, child; and if you take to this trade of sitting up with 
dead folk, you'll sing another tune.” 

“God forbid I should ever watch by a strange corpse again!” 
said the younger woman, with a sigh. “I took it because my 
husband is in the hospital, and I wanted to earn something to 
give my poor children a bit of bread ; but after this, Beth, you 
may save yourself the trouble of 
taking me. Death is too terri- 
ble; whenever my eyes fall on 
the face of poor old Mynheer 
Robyn there, I tremble all over 
like a reed.” 

“Ha, Trees, you know v 
little of the trade, that’s clear; 
else you would say, the uglier 
the better.” 

* You are out of your senses, 


Beth. Don't say such things 
here !” exclaimed Trees, with a 
shudder. 


“Do you fancy the old rogue 
will hear ux? What I said is 
easy enongh to understand. 
When you, and I, and other 

r people come to die, what 
should we fret for? Naked we 
came into the world, and we 
out of it as rich as the richest. 
We don’t lie making such ugly 
faces as that; for it must be bad 
enough up above sf we are not 
better off there than here.” 

“If one had no children, no 
husband, or no mother to Icave 
behind one, then death would be 
no great grievance to us; but, 

r or rich, life is sweet, still.” 

“Just fancy a rich man who 
is dying. He looks at his gold, 
his houses, his coaches; he was 
master of them all; gre | 
crouched and crawled before 
him ; on his table were all sorts 
of luxuries ; he drank wine from 
morning to night; he had music 
in his house; he bled and 
revelled as if that was his trade. 
All, all must be left behind; he 
can’t take away one penny more 
with him than you or I—a few 
yards of linen to make him a 
shroud, that’s all. If you had 
lived all your days in wealth 
and luxury, Trees, and old Nick 
were to come and whisper in 
your ear, ‘All the fun is over 
now!’ you would make ugly 
faces enough, I'll warrant.” 

“You are only joking,” an- 
swered the other. “I saw the 
lady, who lived in the large 
house at our corner, when she 
lay a corpse. Her countenance 
was so composed, so swect, so 
clear, that she looked like an 
angel from heaven. I was not 
at all afraid of her, and, if 1 had 
dared, I should have kissed her; 
it would have brought a blessing 
down upon me. Death like that 
is not frightful.” 

* T can well believe thot. But, 
then, who is it you are speaking 
ot! A lady who loved the poor, 
who did all kinds of good a- 
tions every day of her life, and 
was never so happy as when she 
was consoling some poor crea- 
ture in trouble. If you were 
rich like that, now, you might 
die without fear. It would be 
well with you in this world, and 
better in the next, But this sort 
of rich folk is very scaree. Do 
you know what a camel is, 
Trees? ’Tis a tremendous great 
beast, you know. Well, the 
curate said, last Sunday, in his 
sermon, that a camel might 
more easily get through the eye 


, of a ncedle than a rich man enter through the gate of the kingdom 
| of heaven.” 


“That is only a way of speaking. He meant a bud rich man. 
You have a shrewd tongue against rich men, Beth, and you speak 
as if God would not be just to everybody. ‘The recompense will 
be as the work has been.” 

“Yes, y-s—certainly ; we should, perhaps all of us, do a great 
deal of wickedness which we cannot do now, because we have not 
the power or the means ; but what is done, is done forever, and is 
written up above in the great book. ‘There, in that alcove, lies 
one who sold his soul to the demon of gold ; he found it out when 
he was dying, and that is why he died with such a horrid face a9 
that. Just look at bim; he wont bite you. What noise is that! 
Are you moving your chair?” 

“ What? any chair?” said the younger woman, in alarm. «{ 
did not move. It was there, behind the alcove ; somebody in the 
next room.” 

“Ha, ha! you were frightened, ch? It is broad daylight up 
there, and I dare say Margaret is getting up. Yes, child, as long 
as the old miser lived, a body could not say much ; he had gold. 
But when a horse is dead, children may pull the bairs out of its 
tail. 1 wish you could hear what they say of old Robyn ; it would 
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make your hair stand on end. Ho has brought more than a hun- 
dred decent and honorable men to the dogs.” 

“OQ, you must not speak evil of your neighbor. Are you quite 
sure of what you " ” 

«“ What should I kno 
stories about him.” 

“ Well, would it not be better to leave the decision to God ? 
Listen ; somebody is coming up stairs. ’Tis Margaret; I know 
her footstep.” 

The old servant entered the room, cast a look of utter indiffer- 
ence on her master’s corpse, and said, with a smile : 

“ Well, how have you goton? What a weary thing it must be 
to sit up with a dead man! I slept well enough, but my thoughts 
woke me pretty early. I shall sit down and chat with you for 
half - hour, for I don’t much like being down there alone, by 
myself.” 

‘She took a chair and rubbed her hands as if she had reason to 
be very contented and happy, and then said: 

“Thank God that this corpse will be carried out of the house 
to-day. They ought to bury people sooner when they are dead ; 
then the living would not be so long troubled with them.” 

“And then the inheritance would be sooner divided,” said black 


w about it? I heard the baker telling long 


th. 

“ Yes,” answered the servant ; “ there’s something in that. I’m 
growing old, my dear creature, 
and if I am to have anything in 
this world, I’d rather have it to-day 
than to-morrow.” 

“Will you get much?” asked 
the younger of the women. 

“Much? I fancy so.” 

“Are you not sure ?” 

“No; the will ix a secret. When 
the old miser is fairly out of the ya 
house, it will be opened and read.” \ha 

“But did never speak if Ki 
to you about it ?” axked Beth, with ry) Py 
a shake of her head. “’Tis very \ 
odd; he must have forgotten your 
name altogether, Margaret.” 1) 

The old woman was slightly | : 
disconcerted by this remark, but ES 
she soon regained her composure, 
and said: 

“Tt has been a very hard job. 
These many years I have feared 
that I should never get a penny, 
except what I have saved from the 
housekeeping. Mynheer became 
weaker and weaker every day, but 
he grasped his gold so tight that 
he would not make any will. Had 
he died suddenly, our young mas- 
ter—the blockhead—would have 
inherited everything, and I and 
our clerk would have got nothing. 
But I hear somebody moving on 
the stairs. Can Monck be stirring 
already?” 


“It is a cart passing,” said 


\ 


“ That would have been a pretty 

thing. wouldn’t it. that the un- 

al old rogue xshonjd have | 
the world without paying me m 
promised reward !” 

“And he made a will at last ?” 

“Yes; but it cost a deal of 
trouble. He wouldn’t hear of it; 
it was always time enough yet; I 
could have let him choke in his 
bed, the old miser! I fancy our 
young master, who would be glad 
enough to have everything, kept 
up this notion in the old man’s 
mind, but luckily something turned 
up which settled the matter. You 
must know our young master 
makes verses.” 

“ Verses ! what’s that?” asked 
black Beth. 

“Poetry, child; little ballads. 
Mynheer Robyn couldn't bear to 
hear of it. Our young master, 
who, between ourselves, is more 
than half a fool, printed a book 
without letting his uncle know 
anything about it. Do you know 
Monck, our clerk ? you met him 
in the passage yesterday. He 
looks a regular stupid, doesn’t he ? 
Well, you wouldn’t think it, but 
that Monck has more tricks and 
contrivances in his little fiayer 
than the cleverest lawyer has in 
his whole body; he is sense and 
slyness from head to foot. "Tis 
true, I assure you, though you 
wouldn’t say so to look at him. 
He will get a good slice, too. and a 4 
we are going to be married. Where 
was 1? what was [talking about ?’”’ 

“About a book with songs in it, and abont the will,” answered 
black Beth, who was listening with eager curiosity. 

“Ah, yes. Monck is the fellow to yet at secrets, and he heard 
somehow that our young master was printing this book ; he told 
old Robyn about it, and so worked up the old man, that a few 
days ago he made a will. [am to have a snug little legacy.” 

“How mach? Don’t you know? Suppose you got the whole, 
Margaret, and came to ride about in your couch, ch! Might 1 
then come to your house for the scraps ¢” 

“ It wont be as much as that, Beth.” 

“ You don't know till you hear the will.” 

“Why, anything is possible. He always liked me, because I 
pleased him, and flattered him, and humored him, but it wasn't 
for his good looks, the ugly old monster !”’ 

“ Don’t talk so,” entreated the younger woman ; “ T can’t listen 
to you without shaking all over. For Heaven’s sake, let the dead 
rest in peace! Tis a shame to talk so with bix dead body in the 
Toom ; you ought tu have very different thoughts.” 

“ What’s the matter with the silly fool now ¢’ cried Margaret, 
With au expression of astonishment, looking at the young woman. 

“You don’t know the ways of the world,” said Black Beth, 
with a smile. 

“ She is afraid myoheer will jump up in his bed. 
tongue, Trees ; let people talk just as they like.” 

“Is it true, Margaret, that he was worth more than a million ?” 
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“Monek would never let me know, but I fancy he was.” 

“Aud how has he come by this money? His father was a 
usurer before him; but a million! Such a , tela as that doesn’t 
drop from the clouds.” 

—— shrugged her shoulders, and said, with a peculiar 
smile 

‘We wont uncover the saucepan to see what is in it.” 

“Ha, ha! you think I don’t know anything ahout it, eh? Your 
mynheer was a wretched old screw who sucked the blood of a heap 
of honorable men, and made many, many widows and orphans 
miserable.” 

“Who says so?” asked the astonished servant. 

“Why everybody up and down the street says so.” 

“And how did he do this, do you fancy ?” 

“ Why, you see, I don’t know much about money. How? I'm 
sure ’tis above me. But, for example, in the house of the shoec- 
maker who lives next to me, there is a family which was once 
very well off; they had a large shop and were doing very well, 
and now they are so poor that even I pity them. Where do you 
fancy their gold and their substance is? Why, in this very house, 
in the hands of the old fux who is lying there by the side of his 
coftin. How? You know that better than I do; you must be 
more up to these things than me, who never saw twenty crowns 
at a time in my life.” 
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“Thev kept things so close from me, so ae close, as if they 
were afraid 1 should betray them ; but though I didn’t know every- 
thing, T couldn't help knowing a great deal. Many a dark piece 
of business, you may be sure, has been earried on in this house 
by that old miser und his erafty clerk. No doubt, Beth, Robyn 
has an awkward account to settle where he is gone ; depend on’t, 
he is over head and ears down below.” 

The younger woman sprang to her feet, and said, with anger 
and contempt : 

“1 wont stay here a moment longer! You may refuse me my 
wages or not, as you like, but I’d rather die of want than be 
forced to hear such talk as this, "Tis awful!’ 

Black Beth seized her by the shoulders, and made her sit down 
again. 

* But, vou silly thing. if it is the truth, what harm does it do?” 

“That makes no dittereuce ; it wrings my heart.” 

“Listen! i must be off now,” said Margaret. “’Tis broad 
day now; Monck comes down stairs very early, and I must go 
and yet his breakfast ready; but as soon as the corpse is out of 
the house, I’ll make a nice cup of coffee, und get a few cakes 
and some sinoked tongue. We'll have a nice tinte of it. Good- 
by, for the time.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 


[Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial con the of this 


MOUNT BLANC AND THE VILLAGE OF CHAMOUNL 

The engraving on the preceding page conveys a good idea of 
the “monarch of mountains” when seen close at hand. From a 
distance, all its minor roughnesses and irregularities are blended 
together, and instead of a ponderous mass of rock, earth and ice 
piled up in appalling bulk, it is converted by the atmosphere into 
something ethereal, cloudlike, even transparent. An interest of 
another kind attaches to a close examination of the mountain, with 
its seas of ice, its myriad pinnacles, its crevasses and chasms, its 
dangerous passes, where a shout or a pistol-shot would bring down 
the avalanche. What must have been the sensations of the first 
adventurous traveller, Dr. Pacard, of Chamouni, who first set 
foot on the summit of this mountain, 15,700 feet above the sea, and 
12,160 feet above his native village! From the top a magnificent 
view meets the eye, extending in every direction nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty miles. Eighteen glaciers surround it, whose various 
and fantastic furms increase the magical effect of the spectacle. 
Our readers are of course aware that this famous mountain derives 
its name from the vast mantle of snow with which its summit and 
sides are covered, and which is estimated to extend not less than 
12,000 feet, without the slightest appearance of rock to mar its 
dazzling purity and whiteness. It is discernible from Dijon and 
Langres, 140 miles distant. The first ascent, alluded to above, 
was made in 1786. In August, 1787, Saussure ascended it with 
eighteen guides, and remained on 
the summit five hours, The pulse 
was found to beat more rapidly, 
and the party complained of ex- 
haustion, a parching thirst and 
fuilure of appetite. ‘The color of 
the sky at this clevation was deep 
blue, bordering on black, and in 
the shade the stars were visible. 
In 1818, Messrs. Howard and Van 
Rensellaer, of New York, and in 
1825, Dr. Clark and Capt. Sher- 
will, ascended it. In 1827, two 
English gentlemen, who made the 
ascent, were obliged, by a new 
cleft in the ice, to take a new 
ascent, which has proved to be less 
toilsome and hazardous than the 
former. Up to 1828, fourteen 
ascents had been made, but since 
that period they have been some- 
what frequent. The ascent of 
Mount Blane is always a great 
event at the little village of Cha- 
mouni, which is nestled at its base, 
and where there is always a crowd 
of visitors to swell the resident 
population. The course of the 
travellers ean be seen from the vil- 
lage, and it is intensely interesting 
to watch them through a telescope 
as they creep upon their toilsome 
way. The grand achievement of 
reaching the summit is announced 
and celebrated by the discharge of 
artillery; and when the adventu- 
rers return, they are honored by a 
grand dinner in the hotel. 


PATHWAY OF LIFE, 

The allegorical picture on this 
page represents the course of hu- 
man life under the figure of a stee 
mountain ascent. ‘The road wit 
all its difficulties still mounts up- 
ward to heaven. Sic itur ad astra! 
The ptrspectives it presents are 
severe, and produce stern impres- 
sions which all hearts are not 
equally able to support. Youth 
halts at the base of the steep ascent, 
perhaps seduced by some little 
flower that grows on the brink of 
the precipice, perhaps smitten with 
a vague love fur the blue expanse 
of water which the luke spreads in 
the narrow valley While the youth 
contemplates these ornaments with 
which nature decorates her sternest 
retreats, he is seized by degrees 
with languor which masters his 
senses and cven weighs down his 
soul. He forgets the goal he must 
attain, with which the asperity of 
the round has perhaps disgusted 
him. He turns away his eves, sits 
down by the roadside, and drop- 
ping his head on his breast, aban- 
dons himself to discouragement. 
‘The man whom a larger experience 
has furtitied against the seductions 
and languors of life, approaches the 
youth ; he has pirded up his loins 
for the journey; he proudly con- 
fronts the mountain wind that plays 
with his raiment as with a myste- 
rious veil. Standing firm and 
upright before the young man, he 
clasps one of his hands in his, and with the other points to the 
summit of the road. “Come, young man,” he says, “ you must 
fullow us. We, like you, have known distrust and tears. At the 
entrance of life it seems as if the soul could not accustom itself to 
the earthy air it must breathe. Brought nearer to the mysterious 
existence it leaves, than to that te which it aspires, and which it must 
reach, it would seem as if, seized by a bitter regret, 1 would turn back ; 
it demands of eternity to re-open the door it has just passed ; it 
complains of the common destiny which subjects it to trials and 
pains. When we reach the middle of the road, equally distant 
from the point of departare and the point of destination, there 
alone can we have a sound opinion of the two issues of life, and 
justify the judgment of God which condemns as to return to him 
by the difficult pathway you are pursuing. Rouse up, young man ; 
lift your head and dry your tears; in vain they full upon the way- 
side grass—vainly mingle with the limpid waters of the lake. 
No one can excupe the grent law of labor. Our fathers moved the 
world; they left it to us panting and divided, but stamped with 
incredible proofs of their courage. They have taught us how to 
bend the will of peoples and the eneryy of elements ; they have 
impressed on humanity and on the universe the seal of their manly 
virtues and their indetatiguble courage ; they have oe the 
paths of destiny befure the trembling human rave. t us not 
dishonor by our weakuess the road they have smoothed by their 
he oie labors.” 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
VACCINE MUSIC, 


~ 


BY G. 8. CAMPANA 
Hark! that cadence. faint and far, 
Like soft echoes from a star, 
Where, unheard by mortal ears, 
Sounds the music of the spheres ; 
Or, like some sweet, mournful tone 
From the wind-harp’s dying moan, 
Borne upon the zephyr’s wing 
With the air of evening: 
Wafted over summer bowers . 
Jaden with the breath of flowers. 
Hark! again the far-off note’ 
Ilow its silver tinklings float— 
Tiny wavelets, faint but clear, 
Softly striking on the ear, 
As if angel-harps were playing. 
And their melodies were straying 
From the spot which gave them birth, 
To this pensile ball of earth! 
0, ye powers of harmony, 
What can that sweet music be? 
Lovely maiden, canst thou tell? 
Yes, sir-ee—it ’s our cow-bell ! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. 


BY MRS. AGNES L. CRUIKSHANK. 
“Come, Bertha, don’t sit there so silent over that dull book; 
sec, papa has just given me the tickets for the officers’ ball, and 
you are to go too, for neither he nor Harry will take any excuse 
this time. So rouse yourself, my most sedate and serious cousin, 
and give me the benefit of your excellent taste in choosing 
my dress on this important occasion.” And Helen Stevenson 
threw herself down on the sofa at Bertha Warde’s side, and with 
pretended force took the offending volume from her hand. 

Bertha smiled as she looked at the beautiful tyrant. 

‘Suppose I make no excuse this time, and simply say I wont 
go, how will it be then ? I don’t love this cold Canadian climate of 
yours, Helen, and think the pleasure of a ball dearly earned by the 
risk of catching cold while coming home. It is far more enter- 
taining to me to hear your animated description next day, than to 
witness it myself ; and your father’s library will furnish me with 
some brighter ideas than I could possibly gain from any of your 
red-coated favorites in the same number of hours.” 

“ Now, Bertha, I wont have you say another word. You for- 
get that papa was a soldier himself once.” And Helen’s little 
hand was laid on her lips. 

“No I don’t, indeed ; but I fear our friends yonder will make 
but indifferent heroes at best. Their feet are so well trained to 
the dance that I fear they would practise some new steps before 
an advancing enemy.” 

“©, Bertha, that is rank treason; I wont listen to you any 
longer, but I will tell papa what you think about our ‘ brave army,’ 
80 you may make up your mind for a scolding.” And with a 
laughable assumption of anger, the beautiful girl shook her hand 
threateningly at her companion and rose to leave the room. 

“Whither so fast, my fair cousin?’ asked some one, with a 
clear, musical voice. And Helen’s further progress was stopped 
by a pair of strong arms. 

The new comer was no stranger, for Helen merely pushed away 
his hand, and then said : . 

“T am angry with Bertha. Let me go.” 

* And what has Bertha done to offend our princess? Nothing 
very serious, if I may guess.” 

“Yes she has,” Helen answered, trying in vain to keep from 
laughing. ‘“ She has said she does not like dancing, and she does 
not like officers.” 

“Both which aversions speak highly for Miss Warde’s good 
sense. My dear Helen, I am surprised, I could almost say 
shocked, at the alarming fondness you display for red-coats set to 
music. It is much to be deplored that you have imbibed such a 
taste, for no one—” 

“Harry Stevenson, if you don’t be quiet. ‘The idea of your 
lecturing any one, you, who would go into the army to-morrow if 
your uncle would let you, and who everybody says are the best 
dancer in Canada. Well, you may all say what you like, but I 
do like dancing, and I like the officers too. I could almost like 
you, Harry, if you wore epaulets.” 

“ Well, I am grieved that you don’t like me as it is,” the 
young man answered, with a well contented smile, for he knew 
that next to her father Helen Stevenson loved him, not with a 
womanly love, it is true, but the tender, unselfish affection of a 
young sister. “ But what about this ball? Will you not go with 
us, Miss Warde, if only to keep Helen from dancing herself to 
death ?” 

“You know my opinion of these assemblies, Mr. Stevenson. 
They lead to so many excesses, and so unfit the mind for any 
useful employment that I cannot like them. You must all excuse 
my remaining at home. I think every person ought to be allowed 
to hold their own opinions unmolested on such subjects.” 

f Certainly, Miss Warde, every one has a right to think on 
these subjects; but you cannot blame us for trying to change a 
determination which robs us of your society on every social 
occasion.” 

“ So it is merely a selfish motive after all, which prompts you 
to ask me to go,” replied Bertha ; but yet she blushed and spoke 
with less than her usual self-possession. 


Harry Stevenson too seemed confused ; it was evidently a very 
different thing to pay compliments ‘to the gay young Helen than 
to her reserted but no less beautiful cousin. 

“If you two are going to discourse on proprieties, I shall re- 
tire,” said Helen, with a mocking courtesy, and a merry laugh. 
“I wish you joy of your convert, Harry,” she exclaimed, as the 
door closed behind her. 

The young man laid his hand on the book which his companion 
had again opened. 

“I so seldom have the privilege of meeting you alone, Miss 
Warde, that you must pardon my requesting your attention for a 
few minutes this morning. You said just now that I was selfish ; 
perhaps I am, for I must confess that it is of myself I would 
speak now. You cannot have misunderstood my feelings towards 
you, determinedly as you have avoided me ; but let me hope that 
your reserve has not arisen from dislike.” 

“Not dislike, Mr. Stevenson, far from that. I cannot but feel 
gratitude, deep gratitude, for all the kindness I have received 
from you since my arrival in this country.” And the dark eyes 
raised to meet his own, made Harry Stevenson’s heart throb 
audibly. 

“ Only gratitude, Bertha? lave I been able to inspire you 
with no warmer sentiment in my favor?” He read his answer in 
her face. “ Why is this, Bertha; there is some secret here. Is 
it such that I may not be told ?” 

“My reasons will not please you, Mr. Stevenson. I would 
rather you would rest content with what you now know.” 

“ But I cannot rest content,” he answered, impatiently. “I 
cannot rest at all until I know why I must not hope to win your 
love. Bertha Warde, you are the only woman I ever saw that I 
could call my wife, the only woman I have ever loved. Can it 
be that I am to lose you now ?” 

His agitation touched his companion’s feelings. 

“I will give you my reasons, but remember I told you it were 
better far to leave them unspoken. When I was a child, my 
home was such a picture of happiness that I sometimes could al- 
most believe it must have been a dream. My father was wealthy, 
and I was his only child, and he loved me with all a father’s fond- 
ness. My mother was young and very beautiful, and she idol- 
ized her husband ; never were two persons more devoted to each 
other. I loved to dance in those days, and my mother’s sweet 
voice made music for me through many a pleasant hour. She 
had no care on earth, save to amuse or instruct her child, and at- 
tend to her music, her birds and her flowers. It was ahappy life, 
too happy to last. The change came when I was twelve years 
old. A new regiment was ordered to our neighborhood. The 
officers, fine, handsome, gentlemanly fellows they were, were de- 
lighted to find themselves in such a hospitable town, and readily 
accepted the invitations poured in upon them. My father was not 
behind the rest. He had lived in the country many years, and 
the society of these brilliant, accomplished and agreeable young 
men was too fascinating to be resisted ; in their company he lived 
over again the gayly spent days of his youth. The pleasure was 
mutual ; he was invited again and again to their mess, and they 
in turn to our house. They drank deeply and played high. It 
was not long before I saw my mother grow pale at the sight of 
one of the strangers approaching our house. I could not tell 
you if I would all the sorrow that fair, gentle wife bore in uncom- 
plaining silence through those twelve months ; for it was all over 
ina year. Childlike, I thought not of the cause of her sorrow, 
and when the unusual sight of her tears alarmed me, believed as 
she told me, she was sick. She was indeed heart sick. I 
mourned with the deepest distress over my father’s changed man- 
ner to myself; I rarely saw him now, and when I did he took but 
little notice of me. Sometimes his manner was so severe that I 
shrunk in terror from his angry words, and it needed all my 
mother’s fond caresses to soothe my wounded feelings. He spoke 
a bitter reply to something she said to him one day, I know not 
what, but probably about her child, it was her only thought now. 
She pressed her hand to her side as he went out; and when I 
went to her, the pillow on which she rested her handkerchief and 
hand was dyed with the red blood which was flowing from her 
lips. The servants gathered round, and while some ran off for 
help, the others did what they could to relieve their dying 
mistress. 

“It was an hour before she spoke, and then in a faint whisper 
bade me call my father. I flew down stairs and told his man, who 
lounged in the kitchen. ‘It is no use, miss,’ he answered, ‘he is 
at the barracks by this time and as drunk as a piper; he had 
enough when he went away. If I went now he would kick me 
out.’ I stopped to hear no more, for I believed my father would 
come for me; and without taking time to put on even a bonnet, I 
ran along the road to the garrison. It was a mile and a half 
away, but I never stopped until I reached it, never stopped until 
I had sent in a soldier, who brought my father to me, intoxicated 
and enraged as he was. I know not what he said or what I an- 
swered, but he raised his hand and struck me violently. I stooped 
to avoid the blow, and it fell on my arm, and I sunk down at his 
feet. Two gentlemen came up at the moment, and while one led 
him away, the other raised me up and offered to see me safe out of 
the town. He was very young, and I saw by his dress an officer, 
and when I told him what I came for, he promised to send my 
father home as soon as possible. He tried to raise my arm, but I 
could not bear it touched ; and he took a scarf from his neck and 
made a sling to rest itin. I have the scarf still, but I never saw 
him again. When I got home, they told me my mother slept, 
and I must not go in. I went to my room, and I saw no one 


until the next day; but my mother was dead ; I never saw her 
The pain ot 
The injury was not dis- 


again, but I did not know it for a long time after. 
my arm threw me into a violent fever. 


covered for many hours, and even then, as I tossed in the delirium 
of my sickness, the physician could do no better than this.” 

Bertha Warde raised the falling sleeve of her dress and dis. 
played her arm, fair and smooth and round until just above the 
elbow, where a lange ridge and a slight bend showed where it had 
been broken and also the distorted joining. She smiled sadly ag 
she dropped the silken drapery again, and said : 

“T am not likely to forget those days with such a remembran. 
cer as that. But I have little more to say, except to tell you that 
my father lived but one year after this. He had shattered his 
health, and his mind never recovered the shock of my mcther’s 
death. He died, leaving his brother my guardian, under whose 
care I remained until I was eighteen, when I became of age, and 
then feeling no wish to remain longer in England, I determined 
to accept your uncle’s offer and make my home with him and 
Helen. You will ask perhaps what all this long story has to do 
with what you said to me just now; but it is the answer I pro- 
mised you. Having in my childhood seen the danger of gay 
associates, I cannot risk my happiness with one who takes such 
evident pleasure in the company of these gay young officers as 
you do. You understand me now?” 

Harry Stevertéon looked pained but not surprised. 

“T understand you but too well, Miss Warde ; at the same time 
you must make allowance for my peculiar circumstances. With 
youth and wealth, and no particular duties, it is easy to be led 
into company. But had I a home of my own, and one to love me 
—were your happiness my care—believe me, I should find few at- 
tractions in the ball-room, the mess-table, or the wine party ; your 
influence I feel would lead me into very far different paths and 
pursuits.” 

“Mr. Stevenson, it might be as you say, but I cannot trust my 
happiness to it. My mother was capable of exercising an influ- 
ence greater than I ever hope to, and yet she saw all her hopes 
destroyed, her happiness wrecked, and died broken hearted at last. 
Let us end this subject at once ; it can only be painful to both. 
Whatever my feelings might be, I could marry no man whose 
aims went not beyond an effort to kill the passing hour. Let us 
never resume this conversation.” 

“T never will, be assured.” And bowing low he left her, with 
a wild storm of sorrow and disappointment raging vehemently in 
his breast. 

“ Fool that I was to deceive myself. I thought she loved me, 
and now life is more aimless than ever.” Such was his soliloquy, 
while Bertha Warde, no longer feeling the necessity of a calm 
appearance, gave way to a bitter feeling of regret. It was not 
that she repented her refusal ; far from it, but the necessity which 
compelled her to do so was a cruel one. Harry Stevenson had 
been a most devoted friend, and knowing his wealth and her own 
poverty, there could be no question about his disinterestedness. 
Any woman might have been proud of winning the love of such 
aman, and Bertha, who read character so well, knew it. But 
then there were the faults she had named, the fondness for society, 
the love of luxury and @ase, the seeking for excitement at the 
card-table and in the wine-cup; with all her love and gratitude— 
and she could not deny to herself that she felt both—the remem- 
brance of the past was not to be forgotten. She knew that he 
was at present too indifferent to money to be a gambler, too truly 
a gentleman to be a drunkard ; but he was,in the path, and who 
could foresee the end? Life did not present a very bright aspect 
to the orphan girl, for, though she had an income sufficient for her 
wants while living with the Stevensons, it would have gone hard 
with her to face the world with no more means than she now pos- 
sessed. But Helen loved her as a sister, and Helen’s father made 
no difference in his treatment of the two girls. In his own mind 
the old officer felt himself doubly repaid for the kindness he be- 
stowed on his dead wife’s orphan niece by the good influence she 
exercised on his beautiful spoiled child. 


On the death of Bertha’s father, the next heir had claimed the 
estate, and had educated the child, as he said, at his own expense, 
her mother’s property being a mere trifle; but many said that if 
there had been any interest taken in the girl’s welfare a far differ- 
ent result would have been obtained. On her eighteenth birth- 
day, her uncle gave the control of her little fortune into her own 
hands, probably anticipating what she would do, as he gave a will- 
ing consent to her leaving England for a home with her mother’s 
relatives in Canada. 

In the year she had been with them, they had all learned to 
love and respect her for her sweet, calm nature and the many win- 
ning traits of character she possessed ; and until she became aware 
of Harry Stevenson’s attachment, never was there a happier girl 
than Bertha Warde. The kindness of Helen and her father was 
80 sincere, the perfect peace and love of their home, the liberty 
always accorded her to spend her time as she thought best, was 
so grateful to her feelings, that to leave them was the last thing 
she wished ; but now she felt that a longer residence under their 
roof with Harry, who was Captain Stevenson’s nephew and ward, 
would be extremely unpleasant to both, and she resolved to go 
away as soon as some reasonable excuse could be made for doing 
so. She distrusted her own strength, and though it cost her many 
bitter tears, determined to allow no possibility of yielding to an 
inclination her judgment disapproved. How many broken-heart- 
ed wives would be spared, did all girls act with the same caution ; 
unhappy, disappointed women, whose lives are spent in vain sor 
row and repentance, who but for hasty marriages might have 
spent a useful existence, blessed alike to themselves and their 
friends. 


“Come, Helen, make haste; we are late now, child,” called 
Captain Stevenson from the hall ; and hastily clasping her brace- 
lets, with a parting glance at her mirror and a parting kiss to 
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Bertha, Helen caught up her shawl and hood and hurried down 
stairs. 

“How do you like it?” she asked her father, as he walked 
round and surveyed her dress with a critical eye. “ Does it please 
you, papa!” 

“ Very well indeed ; the prettiest dress you have worn this 
winter. But what is the stuff, not silk, is it ?”’ 

“No, indeed ; it is white cashmere, Bertha’s choice, and she 
has the best taste in the world. But I am ready now, papa. 
Come along, Harry ; you look doleful to-night—what’s the mat- 
ter? Got a melancholy fit because Bertha wont go with you, 
eh?” And the merry girl laughed and clapped her hands, at the 
imminent risk of destroying her neat-fitting gloves. 

“ You have not been like yourself this week past, Cousin Har- 
ry,” she said, as they seated themselves in the carriage, and she 
saw that he really looked unhappy. “I don’t like to see any one 
look sad. I would have every one smile, and the sun shine always, 
and everything be pleasant and merry about me; so cheer up, 
Harry, or you will spoil my whole evening.” 

But Harry could not cheer up as she desired, for the cause of 
his dejection was hidden far down in his own hegrt, beyond the 
“ken” of his merry, volatile cousin. Not ever the splendor of 
the ball-room, in all the glory of banner drapery and bayonet lus- 
tres, with crowds of beautiful women and richly dressed military 
men, could dispel Harry Stevenson’s gloom. For the first time 
in his life he felt no interest in a scene of pleasure, so called. 
But there was no cloud on Helen’s joy, and never had she looked 
so well, or so thoroughly enjoyed herself as on this evening. 

“Can you inform me who that lady is?” said a gentleman, ac- 
costing Captain Stevenson, who was watching Helen with proud 
delight as she moved gracefully through the dance. “ I never saw 
a more beautiful woman in my life, and I believe I have been 
guilty of the rudeness of watching her all the evening. I ama 
stranger,” he added, seeing his companion’s inquiring glance. 

The old gentleman bowed. 

“ She is my daughter, and her name is Helen Stevenson.” 

The stranger bowed, and smiled in return. There was a won- 
derful fascination in his smile, and his companion felt it. 

“ Then I presume I am addressing Captain Stevenson, whom I 
half know already. I am Hamilton Darrock.” 

“ Why, bless my soul, is it possible! My old friend Darrock’s 
son!” And the worthy captain gave his young companion’s 
hand a grasp which left no doubt as to the warmth of his feelings. 
“T see the likeness now,” he said, still holding his hand and ex- 
amining the handsome face and figure. “The same dark eyes 
and brown curls, but you have got your mother’s complexion. 
O, boy, boy! when I first knew your father he was a young man, 
like what you are now ; and your mother was a little girl, a pretty 
little girl ; and now they are both dead and gone.” And the old 
man sighed in a manner very much out of place in a ball-room; 
but the meeting and the remembrance it called up had deeply 
affected him. 

“T will call Helen,” he said, a few moments after, when hé 
had somewhat recovered the shock. “The name is very familiar 
to her, and I know she will be glad to meet the son of her father’s 
friend.” 

The stranger’s heart beat high as he saw the fair girl come 
smiling towards him, listening to her father with eager attention. 
Helen was no finished, fashionable lady, to hide her emotions 
under an icy appearance of indifference ; she was pleased at the 
rencontre, and she showed it. 

“T always wished that I might have seen your father, and I am 
very glad indeed to meet his son,” she said, as her father intro- 
duced them. 

The stranger bowed low over the little gloved — so frankly 
laid in his own. 

“‘ May I hope that the friendship of our fathers may descend to 
their children ?” 

There was something in the tone and manner that prevented 
Helen’s answering immediately, and her father said : 

“Here comes young Paine to claim your hand, Helen. You 
and our young friend must finish your conversation at another 
time.” 

“May I not beg for the honor before him?” half whispered tho 
stranger ; and Calvin Paine had the mortification of seeing him 
lead Miss Stevenson in triumph to join the dancers. 

“T shall probably try your patience,” he said, as they passed 
through the crowd. “I am but little used to scenes like this, and 
know nothing whatever of the dance.” 

Nevertheless, Helen had the pleasure of hearing more than one 
whispered remark on the noble appearance and graceful manners 
of her partner, He seemed glad when they got through; but if 
he calculated on having a chance to converse with his interesting 
companion he was sadly mistaken, the beaux, military and civil,® 
had too high an appreciation of the merits of so charming a belle 
to allow any one to monopolize her so. First came Mr. Calvin 
Paine, whose claims to the place he held in society were based on 
his large fortune, his vulgarly handsome face and person, and his 
well known skill as a hunter ; after him came a long train of ad- 
mirers; but somehow the dance had lost half its charms for 
Helen, and the conversation of her partners struck her as rather 
insipid. She did not see young Darrock again until just as they 
were about to step into the carriage, when his earnest good-night 
and promise to call next day made Helen’s heart flutter with an 
emotion all Calvin Paine’s awkward compliments had failed to 
produce. 

It was somewhat strange how slight mention Helen made of 
him to Bertha that night, when describing the events of the even- 
ing, and also next morning when her father so cloquently praised 


the handsome, gentlemanly young stranger, what a remarkably 


long time it took Helen to refasten an obstinate sandal, which she 
had to tie at least half a dozen times before it pleased her, and 
thereby causing her face to flush most unpleasantly when she sat 
down to pour out the coffee. 

He was somewhat singular in his actions, this Hamilton Dar- 
rockgfor Captain Stevenson had not finished his first cup when 
he made his appearance and claimed a seat at their table. He 
was On a government survey, and the party were to start in an 
hour ; in no other way could he have paid the promised visit, and 
he explained his early call in so candid and unembarrassed a 
manner that the agreeable impression of the previous evening was 
warmed into a positive liking on the part of the old gentleman, 
while Harry was completely fascinated by the winning manner of 
this new acquaintance. I will not tell what Helen’s sensations 
were ; but her little heart fluttered sadly when the stranger drew 
his chair up to the table at her side, and he must have been blind 
not to notice the trembling of the hand which passed his coffee. 
The minutes soon flew by in the pleasant converse they held, but 
not before Darrock had invited Harry to join their party, an in- 
vitation he very willingly accepted. 

“You are going directly past a place I have long intended to 
visit, and it may be that I shall find your advice of great service 
to me, as I have some thoughts of buying.” And Harry rose up 
to make his preparations, and left the room without looking at 
Bertha, but Darrock saw the colof leave her face, the cup she had 
just raised to her lips set down again untasted, and he formed his 
own conclusions. 

The house was very lonely after they were gone, and Helen 
found Calvin Paine’s visits a greater annoyance than ever; but 
there was no getting rid of the fellow, and every day found him 
at her side, and every evening saw him her partner in the dance. 
Captain Stevenson became alarmed, but he had never controlled 
his child, and he knew not now how to interfere in this flirtation. 
Helen herself at times felt that she was getting dangerously en- 
tangled, and Bertha implored her to put a stop at once to such a 
dangerous acquaintance. But while he never talked of love, 
Helen said he might come, and if he ever dared to propose, she 
would dismiss him forever. Paine himself had well calculated 
on success. He resolved to visit at the house under the harmless 
pretence of friendship, until Miss Stevenson should be so fully 
compromised as to make a refusal of his offer next to impossible, 
and in the meantime he industriously spread the report of their 
engagement. 

Time passed on, and Harry and young Darrock came home in 
June. The former had purchased a handsome estate, delightfully 
situated, and large enough to furnish him with plenty of employ- 
ment for the next few years. That he had profited by the com- 
panionship of Darrock was easy to be seen, and the two had 
become fast friends. 

If Bertha at. times felt that sho.had been hasty in #efusing 
Harry’s offer, none knew it but herself; they were friends as 
usual, only more distant, for each felt that there was an end to the 
old pleasant familiarity. But fate was silently weaving their des- 
tiny, and all unknown to them working out strange patterns in 
the wonderful web of life. Bertha’s uncle died, and the quiet, 
gentle girl, who bore adverses so patiently, one morning found 
herself an heiress. There was much business to be attended to, 
and her lawyer advised her by all means to return to England at 
once. He little knew how his young client’s heart beat as she 
read those few simple words, how bitter was the pang at the 
thought of leaving the friends so loved and loving. 

But Harry just at this time had little leisure to indulge in sor- 
rowful feelings at the contemplated departure of his young love, 
for troubles of a more earthly nature threatened to overwhelm 
him. The failure of a bank and two large mercantile houses 
stripped him of nearly all his property, and the treachery of 
an acquaintance whom he had assisted completed the wreck. In 


one short week, from being the possessor of a handsome, inde-” 


pendent fortune, Harry Stevenson found himself penniless. It is 
true he had completed the purchase of the estate before mentioned, 
but that must immediately be sold to clear himself from the lia- 
bilities he had incurred for his friend. It was a sad reverse, but 
some natures require such shocks to develop their better quali- 
ties; and Harry bore the blow well, calmly submitting to the 
trouble he could not avert, and planning for the future with a 
philosophical resignation that won him the respect of all his 
friends, and made him doubly dear to Bertha and Helen. 

The girls were sitting together one evening, Bertha sewing, for 
the time of her departure drew near; Helen was idly playing 
with a lap full of flowers. Both the fair young faces were over- 
cast, for there was trouble and sadness in each heart, and though 
totally unlike in temperament, they gladly sought each other in 
sorrow. 

“ Harry leaves us to-morrow,” Helen said at last, and a tear, 
brighter than any dewdrop, fell on the beautiful moss rosebud she 
held. 

Bertha bent lower over her work, and made no reply. 

“ Dear Harry, it is so hard for him, who has always led such a 
free, happy life, to be obliged to spend the rest of his days in a 
close little office in the city. I know it will kill him; and yet he 
is so proud and independent he wont accept papa’s offer to live 
here with us, though we have plenty, and he has always been like 
my own brother.” 

“ Bat you would hardly wish him to live on your good father’s 
bounty, when he can make a living for himself?” 

“No, I suppose not,” Helen said, with a sigh. “ But it isa 
wretched prospect to go into Mr. Brown’s office, with nothing but 
drudgery before him, and have those upstart young Browns, who 
have always tried to imitate him, sneering at his fallen fortunes. 
O, it almost breaks my heart to think of it!” 


Bertha laid down her work, and there was a strange light in her 
beautiful eyes as she looked at her impulsive cousin, and quietly 
replied : 

“‘Had Harry done anything wrong, had he in any manner tar- 
nished his honor or sullied his good name, you might have said it 
would break your heart, dear Helen; but as it is, you ought to 
glory in him and encourage him in the noble resolution he has 
made. Why need he care for the sneers of such people as the 
Browns? Why need he care for any one’s opinion, when his own 
conscience tells him he is doing right? Not one man in a hun- 
dred would pass through such a trial so nobly, and I tell you, 
Helen, that you ought to be proud of Harry, instead of pitying 
him.” 

Before Helen could answer this enthusiastic speech of her 
cousin, she was called from the room to meet Mr. Paine ; but the 
fire was soon quenched, for, as the door closed, Bertha leaned her 
head on her hands, and the tears fell fast on the work in her 
lap. There was a step, and Harry came in the open window and 
stood at her side. 

“‘ You will forgive my being an unintentional listener to your 
conversation,” he said, ‘‘when I tell you that if I had allowed 
myself to waver in the resolution I have taken, your approval 
would have fixed my determination. It will materially lessen 
the discomfort of my situation, to know that you understand and 
approve my motives; for Bertha, dear Bertha, there is no one 
whose opinion I value more, no one who can ever be to me what 
you have been and are still; yet has it been my greatest consola- 
tion, in the trouble of the past few weeks, to know that I was 
alone in my misery, to know that I had not dragged you down to 
poverty.” 

Harry spoke with great feeling, but his companion looked up 
surprised. 

“You forget,” she half whispered. 

It was his turn to look confused, and then the red blood mount- 
ed to his very forehead, as he bowed low and with a changed 
manner spoke again. 

“TI did forget. I beg your pardon, I did forget how different 
are our fortunes now, else had I not presumed to refer to the past. 
Allow me now to congratulate you, Miss Warde; may you be 
happy in your new possessions as you deserve.” 

He would have spoken more, but his companion shrunk away 
as if from a cruel blow. 

“O, Harry! don’t, don’t!” 

He was shocked at the change in her countenance, and pride 
and wounded feelings all were forgotten in the idea that she suf- 
fered. With anxious tenderness he prayed her to tell him the 
cause of her distress ; but Bertha Warde was not one to indulge 
in weakness, and she soon recovered her composure. 

“Do not mind me,” she gaid. “ I am often surprised into say- 
ing what I do not mean. But, Harry, tell me -truly, are you 
rejoiced that I did not accept your offer solely for my sake, or 
have you ceased to love me as you did then ?” 

“ Bertha, this is cruel. Surely, surely you would not sport with 
my feelings. You knowI love you as aman never loves but 
once, and that while I live you must be the dearest object on 
earth ; why make me more wretched than I am by such ques- 
tions? I have gone through so mutch lately, I feel as if I could 
endure but little more ; why then should you wish to torture me 
still farther ?” 

“‘ Because I would make you happy if I could,” she said, un- 
heeding his bitter tone; “ because I would repay some of the 
deep debt of gratitude I owe you. When I was poor and friend- 
less you would have bestowed on me the wealth then yours, to- 
gether with the richer possession of your love. I did not dare to 
accept it then, but I claim the right to take it now.” 

He interrupted her impetuously. 

“Hush, Bertha! If you really sympathize with me, add not 
to the many temptations which have already beset me. I dare 
not listen to you, for my feelings are too deeply interested to 
allow me to judge rightly.” 

“ Then do not try to judge at all,” she said, and there was a 
spell in the light of her beautiful eyes under which Harry felt 
himself powerless. “This is no time for imaginary coruples ; ; let 
us try to make each other happy, and forget the past.” 

Even while she spoke, Harry came beside her, his proud head 
drooping until it rested on her shoulder. But we will not intrude 
on their happiness. As the last ray of the setting sun came 
through the open window it shone on two faces bright with love 
and joy. 

“Never more will I regret the loss of my fortune, since it has 
won me your love, my own, my beautiful.” And none who had 
heard the words or saw the face of him who spoke them, could 
doubt his sincerity. 

But the same wandering sunbeams which lighted up this happy 
scene glanced on another and far less joyous pair. Tortured by 
jealousy at Darrock’s return and close intimacy with the Steven- 
sons, Calvin Paine had resolved to end all doubts and boldly 
declare his love for Helen. To his indignant astonishment he 
met a calm, refusal, and to his wild questioning a still calmer 
reply. 

“While you were content to visit as a friend, you were wel- 
come to our house, but you had no right to think I would ever be 
your wife ; I never encouraged such a hope in any manner, and 
though I deeply regret that such a scene as this should take place, 
I cannot blame myself.” 

The library door opened softly, but when Hamilton saw who 
the parties were he withdrew unnoticed. There was no mistaking 
the entreaty of young Paine’s attitude, and Helen’s confusion 
spoke more than words. 

[coNcLUDED ON PAGE 59.] 
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SCENES IN THE FAR NORTHWEST AND WEST. 

On this and the next page we present a series of ex- 
cellent engravings illustrating scenery in the west and 
northwest portions of our country, which will undoubt- 
edly prove interesting to all our friends. The first is a 
view of a remarkable and noted place, Fort Snelling, in 
Minnesota. It is a structure of great strength and ex- 
tent, and a military post of great comparative antiquity. 
In the foreground, the picture is enlivened.by the intro- 
duction of an Indian camp. Previous to the territorial 
organization of Minnesota, in 1849, this fort was the 
only noted place beyond Prairie du Chien. It is loca- 
ted on an elevated bluff at the junction of the Minne- 
sota and Mississippi Rivers. Qn the island in front of 
the fort, Pike encamped and negotiated for the purchase 
of the site of the present fort. In 1817, Major Long 
rted in favor of the locality to the war department ; 

in 1819, 300 men of the sixth regiment, under command 
of Colonel Leavenworth, left Detroit for this post, and 
on the 17th of September established a cantonment on 
the south side of the Minnesota. In 1840, when Col. 
Snelling had command, the fort was commenced. In 


June of that year two blockhouses were erected on the 


site of the present fort. In two years time the regiment 
moved into the fort, though it was not then completed. 
Previous to Gen. Scott’s vifit, in 1824, it was called 
Fort St. Anthony, but Gen. Scott issued an order giv- 
ing it the name of Fort Snelling. A large portion of 
the lumber used in its construction was cut out with 
whip saws from pine logs brought down the Rum River 


in 1821. It is stated that there was such a lack of 
writing-paper in the fort during 1820-21 that Lieut, 


(Camp, commissary or quarter-master, was compelled to 
make out his quarterly accounts for transmission to 
Washington on strips of birch bark. In 1824, Col. 
Snelling undertook to raise wheat to fuarnixh flour for 
the troops, but the crop failed, and consequently the 
garrison was placed for three months on haif rations. 


AMERICAN SCENES—THE GREAT WEST. 
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WO0L-CHOPPER’S HUT ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


A STOUX ENCAMPMENT. UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 


“The first steamer,” says Gov. H. H. Sibley, in his ° 
valuable address delivered before the Minnesota Histor- 
ical Society, Feb. 1, 1856, “that ever ascended the 
Upper Mississippi to Fort Snelling was the Virginia, a 
stern-wheeled boat, which arrived at the fort in the early 
part of May, 1823. It is related that a sentinel on duty 
first heard the sound made by the escaping steam, be- 
fore the boat was discernible. He cried out most vocif- 
erously, and when officers and men crowded around him 
for information, it happened that the sounds were no 
longer audible. The poor fellow was in imminent dan- 
ger of being put under guard, when the ‘ Virginia’ 
made her appearance, and was greeted by the booming 
of cannon and by shouts of welcome from the whole 
command. Previous to the introduction of steamers 
upon the waters of the Upper Mississippi, keel boats 
were used exclusively for the transportation of troops 
and supplies. Sixty @ays’ time from St. Louis to’ Fort 
Snelling was considered a good average trip.” In the 
“Pioneer Women of the West,” a work by Mrs. Ellet, 
a sketch is given of the first cantonment (1819), in the 
notice of Mrs, Clark, the wife of the first commissary 


of the fort. It appears that Mrs. Clark accompanied 
her husband on his journey up the Mississippi to the 
mouth of the Minnesota. ‘ Several persons went with 
them from Prairie du Chien; the voyage being made in 
keel boats, and the waters so low that the men were 
obliged frequently to wade in the river, and draw them 
through the sand. Six weeks were occupied in passing 
over the distance of three hundred miles, one week of 


which was spent at Lake Pepin, Having reached the 
place of destination, the company were obliged to live 


on their boats till pickets cou!d be erected for their pro- 
tection against the Indians. * * * Huts also had to 
be built, though in the rndest manner, to serve as a shel- 
ter during the winter, from the rigors of a severe cli- 
mate, After living with her family in the boat for a 
mouth, it was a highly appreciated luxury for Mrs. 
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Clark to find herself at home in a log hut, plastered with clay, 
and chinked, for her reception. It was December before they got 
into winter quarters, and the fierce winds of that exposed region, 
with terrific storms now and then, were enough to make them 
keep within doors as much as possible. Once in a violent tem- 
pest, the roof of their dwelling was raised by the wind and par- 
tially slid off; there was no protection for the inmates, but the 
baby in the cradle was pushed under the bed for safety. Notwith- 
standing these discomforts and perils, the inconveniences they had 
to encounter, and their isolated situation, the little party of emi- 
grants were not without their social enjoyments, they were nearly 
all young married persons, cheerful and fond of gayety, and had 
their dancing assemblies once a fortnight. An instance of the 
kindness of the commanding officer, Col. Leavenworth, deserves 


mention. One of the officers having been attacked with symp- 
toms of scurvy, and great alarm prevailing on that account, the 
colonel took a sleigh, and accompanied by a few friends, set off 
op @ journey through the ci inhabited by Indians, nowknow- 
ing what dangers he might encounter from their hostility, or the 
0 of the way, for the purpose of procuring medicinal roots.” 

hen the fort was built, St. Louis, 900 miles distant, was the 
nearest town of any importance. After the erection of the fort, 
Mrs. Clark says :—‘ We made the first clearing at the Falls of 


St. Anthony, and built a grist mill.” The wife of Capt. George 
Gooding, 5th regiment, was the first white woman who ever visited 


SANDY LAKE, MINNESOTA. 


these beautiful falls. She afterwards married Col. Johnson and 
went to reside at St. Louis. The second picture in our series rep- 
resents a wood-chopper’s hut on the Lower Mississippi—a hum- 
ble log dwelling, the abode of one of those hard-working men 
whose never-ending labors supply the floating palaces tha® night 
and day oe g the surface of the Father of Waters. The fol- 
lowing sketch is a very picturesque one, and represents an en- 
campment of Sioux on the Upper Mississippi, in Minnesota, with 
the skin tents, the canoes, and all the appliances that make up a 
picture of savage life. The Sioux are among the most warlike of 
the tribes of the northwest, despising agriculture, and deemi 


pied the country about the mouth of the Minnesota River, and 
the Shiens, called by the Dakotas Sha-i-ena, sometimes written by 
the French Chaienne, by others Spienne, dwelt higher up on the 
same river. We cannot pretend to determine with certainty at 
what time the Sioux first came to the Falls of St. Anthony, but 
may say with confidence it was a long time ago, probably before 
the discovery of America by Columbus.’” Of our remaining 
sketches, one is a view of Sandy Lake, Minnesota. This State, 
throughout the greater part, is studded thick with lakes and retic- 
ulated with connecting rivers, affording inland navigation and 
of intercommunication for canoes and boats of light draft 


the hunting and the war paths the only trails worthy to be fol- 
lowed by a man through life. Civilization has little effect on 
them. Every now and then we hear accounts of some bloody 


battle fought between them and the Chippewas, with whom they 
are at feud. These Indians comnaied the greater Ae of Minne- 
sota a long time since. Rev. T. 8S. Williamson, M. D., a Dakota 
missionary, it ned read bef the “Min Histericat So- 
ciety says :—‘ We think it sufficiently manifest that the Sioux oc- 
cupied the better part of Minnesota when Europeans entered it, a 
little after the middle of the seventeenth century. It does not ap 


ar, however, that they were the first, much less the only inha 
itants of the country, Their common and most reliable traditions 


inform us that when their ancestors first came to the Falls of St. 
Anthony, the Sonas—whom they call Ayuhba (Drowsy)—occu- 


for hundreds of miles. Most of these lakes are beautiful sheets of 
water, clear as crystal, and perfectly pure, with fine trees growing 
on their banks. In many places the shores are of a fine white 


sand, as firm to the tread as our finest sea beaches. Minnesota 
is rapidly filling up with settlers, attracted by the fertility of the 
soil, the excellence of the water, and the remarkable healthiness 
of the climate. Hew rapidly it-is ressing-may be i 

from the growth of the city of St. Pauls, which, commencing with 
a settlement of ten persons, in ten years reached a population of 
10,000. We close our series of western sketches by a paririe 
scene in Iowa, The spectator, in looking on one of these vast 
reaches of level land, is reminded of the ocean, and when the 


grass is waving like billows in the wind, the illusion is almost per- 
fect, and one might fancy himself by the shores of the Atlantic. 


A PRAIRIE SCENE IN 1LOWA, 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
A SERENADE, TO ELLEN 8. D. 


BY W. A. DILLOWAY. 


To-night. to-night, the quiet stars 
Have spangled heaven’s dome; 
To-night, to-night. with music soft 

From light guitar, I come. 


To-night, to-night, the flowers we love 
Perfume the air for thee ; 

When gentle slumbers seal thine eyes, 
Loved one, 0, dream of me! 


To-night, to-night, I offer thee 
Devoted love in songs ; 

Pledge me one vow of euch as now 
To thy warm heart belongs. 


The nightingale with folded wing 
Sleeps in its leafy tree: 

To-night, to-night, in thy repose, 
Loved one, 0, dream of me! . 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE DEATH OF LE BALAFRE. 


BY OSBORN O. CARLETON. 


Tue night of the first of March, 1562, was cold, clear and 
breezy. Just beyond the borders of Champagne, a party of sol- 
diers, headed by Francis, Duke of Guise, were marching under 
the light of a fall moon towards Bassi. A firm and zealous 
Catholic, the duke had determined to pursue and overcome the 
Protestants, who, with the Prince of Conde and Coligny on their 
side, seemed likely to gain the ascendancy in France at that time, 
or, at all évents, to acquire what the duke considered a dangerous 
power. 

Francis, Duke of Guise, or Duke of Lorraine, as he was some- 
times styled, had at one time ruled the destinies of France, and 
had been called by the parliament the saviour of his country. 
Marrying the sister of King Henry II., he was virtually the first 
in command, Henry submitting to him in all things. Francis II. 
did not diminish his power, and during the life of that king, Guise 
held unbounded sway. 

Francis had married the duke’s niece, the unfortunate Mary 
Stuart, and during his brief reign of a few months, her uncle as- 
sumed the reins of government, and used them for his own pur- 
poses; and while the Cardinal of Lorraine, his brother, adminis- 
tered the financial affairs of state, Guise directed his attention to 
the military affairs. After the death of the young king, Anthony 
Bourbon, king of Navarre, and his brother, the prince of Conde, 
exasperated by the interference of the brothers Guise, united with 
the Calvinists to overthrow their power. The demon of civil war 
raged furiously, and in the midst of contending elements, the duke 
resolved to pursue the offending party, sword in hand. It was 
while on this expedition with a chosen party of his own, that he 
was tempted to stop at Bassi, and watch for some demonstration 
of the presence of the foe. 

One of his creatures, a little, mean, contemptible man, who had 
been tailor to the court during the life of Francis, had gone for- 
ward to spy out some tidings to bring to his master; and he now 
came back hastily, and announced that, in a barn, at some little 
distance, a band of Protestants were singing the psalms of Marot. 
The duke and his party moved swiftly forward at this announce- 
ment. On coming to the place, the soldiers commenced an attack 
by throwing stones, battering the doors of the large barn or granary 
where they had assembled for the worship which was denied them 
in public, and finally in rude assaults upon the people themselves 
by blows. 

In this affray, sixty of the unhappy Calvinists were killed and 
two hundred were wounded. Among these last was a young man 
named Gerard Cleves, who had been induced to join the meeting 
that evening, and who lived not far from the singular place of wor- 
ship which they had chosen. He had been married about two 
years to Pauline Lanoy, and on that evening occurred his first ab- 
sence from his home and family. They occupied, by permission, 
an old chateau, almost on the borders of Champagne, and Gerard 
had become a skilful as he was an industrious vine-dresser. Dur- 
‘ing the past year his household had been blessed by the coming of 
a little child, and as Pauline was thus more than usually restricted 
from going out, it was his highest pleasure to sit with her each 
evening, and read to her the old romances of chivalry which he 
found still remaining in the library of the chateau. 

That evening, however, had found Gerard more than usually 
moody and thoughtful. His book seemed to afford him no pleas- 
ure, and not even the smiles of the little Marie, whom Pauline had 
considerately named after Gerard’s own mother, could rouse him 
from his thoughtfulness. Pauline looked at him as she passed in 
and out of their neat keeping-room, once the reception-room of the 
old chatean, and once or twice asked him if he was ill. No, noth- 
ing of the sort; but two or three of his companions had been teas- 
ing him to attend the meeting that evening, and had induced him 
to promise that he would be there. 

“ And now I regret so much that I have given my word, for I 
had a great deal rather stay here with you, Pauline, and our little 
angel 

“ Well, it will only be a short time, Gerard, and the evenings 
are still long. I*would advise you to go. See,” she continued, 
drawing aside the window curtain, “what a perfect evening! It 
will do you good, and by the time I have got Marie to sleep, you 


will return. Besides you know that since this little one came, 
you and I have been remiss in our religious duties. We blame 
the Catholics, and disapprove their worship, but certainly they 
shame us in their superior devotion.” 

“I do not know how it is, Pauline, but I have a strange pre- 
sentiment of coming evil. I do not like to leave you alone. This 
is a sad, rickety old place, although we have contrived to make 
this part quite comfortable ; but when I am away I am almost al- 
ways dreading a fire or a high wind, for I think either would bring 
the old building to the ground in a very short time.” 

“ Have no fears for me, Gerard, I shall do well. 
to your psalm-singing, and hasten back again.” 

“You are a dear, good wife, Pauline, and may God bless you. 
Good-by, Marie !” he continued, as he shook his head to the little 
laughing, crowing baby. 

And Pauline locked the door, first looking out into the clear, 
bright night, and almost wishing she could go out with Gerard as 
she used to. As she went back to the child, however, that feeling 
was swallowed up in the happiness which she felt in the baby’s 
winning ways. The little creature looked up so sweetly into her 
face, that she repented having thought of anything but the pleasure 
of tending her. She undressed her, rocked her to sleep, and sat 
down to make a little frock for her; but somehow there was a 
strange void—she could not work ; she tried to read, but in vain. 

“Now am I not a silly woman to feel thus, just because poor 
Gerard has taken an evening away from me? Indeed he must 
not pet me so much, staying at home all the time, while all the 
vintagers go out every evening, except himself. He shall go out 
more after this, so that I may get used to his absence.” And so, 
between trying to work and going to the door to listen, she wore 
away the dull evening, thankful when the clock of St. Catherine’s 
told the hour which he had named to be at home. 


At length a stir at the gate seemed to announce his approach. 
She brightened the fire, put away her work, and set bread and a 
little bottle of wine upon the table, then ran to the window. A 
number of men seemed to be coming up the long pathway. 

“ Heavens !”’ she said to herself, “some one must be terribly 
hurt, and they are bringing him here. O, if Gerard were but here 
to tell me what to do !” 

But the procession was fast coming up the path, and she has- 
tened to unfasten the door. One person hurried up to her and 
said some indistinct words, which caused her, she knew not why, 
to precipitate herself towards the litter the men were bringing up, 
and there, all pale and bloody, his head bound up and his arm 
powerless, lay her own Gerard, he from whom she had parted in 
high health not two hours agone ! 

Poor fellow ! this was the coming of that prophecy that his heart 
had too truly whispered to him. He tried to put out the unwound- 
ed arm, to press her to his side, but he was too weak, and Pauline, 
who felt her senses receding, rallied by a strong effort, and ran in 
to prepare a couch for the beloved sufferer. She tried to hope— 
tried to gather faith in the thought that he was living, that he 
knew her, but after all she gave way to despair. She did not even 
ask who had done this; but the kind Haguenots told what he was 
too weak to speak, of the attack of Guise upon the little band who 
had been worshiping in just such a place as that in which their 
Master was born; and then when they came to the most pitiful 
part of the story, that sixty families had been left desolate by the 
death of father, husband, sen or brother, Pauline’s tears attested 
to her sympathy with those who were even more distressed than 
herself. 

Long and tenderly did she watch the wounded man. It was 
long indeed before he recovered sufficiently to sit up, but the faith- 
ful wife proved herself a treasure. She waited on him night and 
day, and yet pursued her former work at embroidering to earn the 
bread they ate. Sometimes Gerard’s eyes would fill with tears as 
he beheld her patient, uncomplaining industry that never flagged 
for an instant. Always her table was neat and abundant, always 
the little child was nicely clad, and his own bed was sweet and 
clean. Pauline’s little morning dress of coarse, but pretty, small 
figured print, was trimly made and gracefully worn, and the two 
little hands earned all and did all. 

The surgeon had cut nearly all the hair from one side of poor 
Gerard’s handsome head, and had threatened to cut off the wound- 
edarm. Pauline said no—she would engage to restore it. Her 
father had been a physician in the little country town where they 
lived, and she had a fine receipt for gunshot wounds. The sur- 
geon shook his head at her firm refusal, and said : 

“ You will only make it worse ; I shall take it off next weck if 
I do not this, and you will see how much better my counsel is 
than yours.” 

But next week came, and Pauline showed him the arm trium- 
phantly. 

“What an insolent woman!” he exclaimed, laughing. “Do 
you know I can still cut off his head? That is not cured by your 
diabolical witch-anointing.” 

“No,” answered Pauline, “ not quite; but look at it.” 

She displayed the frightful sabre cut, shorn of half its horrors, 
and the soft, new hair growing finely around it. The good sur- 
geon patted her on the head, kissed little Marie, and shook Gerard 
heartily by the hand. 

“You have a good wife, Cleves,” he said. “Her nursing has 
been better for you than all my surgery. But you have been a 
long while about it, madame, after all. Look, this is Christmas 
day, and your husband was hurt on the first of March. It is to 
be hoped that long practice will make your cures speedier. But, 
Cleves, did you hear of the battle of Dreux, and how Guise had 
taken Rouen and Bourges ?” 

No, no one had been in to tell him ; but he was deeply interested, 
and begged to know all the details. 


And now go 


“Well, Ze Balafré* took the prince of Conde prisoner, and 
then shared his tent with him, sleeping all night by his side. | 
fancy that is an instance never recorded before in the history of 
any battle.” 

“Very friendly,” said Cleves. “ But I owe him something for 
these wounds, which I shall pay him if he and I live !” 

Pauline shuddered. The poor little woman had had enough of 
civil war. She was willing to let Providence manage its own retri- 
bution. She earnestly hoped that Gerard’s head would never be 
in the duke’s presence again. 

The duke was at his old work still. He had gained almost the 
pinnacle of his ambition, and was now preparing steadily for the 
siege of Orleans, the central point of the Protestant party; and 
Cleves, notwithstanding Pauline’s shuddering remonstrances, was 
wishing that he was with the army at Orleans, to have the first 
shot at the duke. Little Marie had just opened the door to come 
in from her morning run upon the old Jawn where already the 
grass was springing up after the winter, when a newspaper was 
thrown into the path from the road. The child toddled back af- 
ter it, and carried it to her father. It contained news of the war, 
and conspicuous above all was this paragraph : 


“Feb. 24, 1563.—The Duke of Guise was killed this morning 
by a pistol shot from Poltrot de Mercy, a Huguenot nobleman.” 


Just one year, wanting a week, since poor Cleves came near to 
death through this very man ; and now he was comparatively well, 
and that other was lying low! So deeply did this impress him, 
that he could hardly forbear weeping, and Pauline gently re- 
minded him that Providence takes its own time and manner for 
retribution. 

Not with the death of the Duke of Guise, however, did the 
persecutions of the poor Huguenots cease. For two hundred 
years they were made the sport of kings and queens, and of their 
satellites and advisers, from Catherine de Medici and Charles IX. 
to Louis XV. 


* This was a title given to the Duke of Guise from a wound which he received 
in 1545, at the siege of Boulogne, which left a lasting scar on his face; hence, 
he was called Le Balafre (the scarred). 
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ALLIGATORS’ NESTS. 


These nests resemble haycocks. They are four feet high, and 
five in diameter at their basis, being constructed with grass and 
herbage. First, they deposit one layer of eggs on a floor of mor- 
tar, and having covered this with a stratum of mud and herbage, 
eight inches thick, lay another set of eggs upon that, and so on to 
the top, there being commonly from one to two hundred eggs in a 
nest. With their tails they then beat down round the nest the 
dense grass and reeds, five feet high, to prevent the approach of 
unseen enemies. The female watches her eggs until they are 
hatched by the heat of the sun, and then takes her brood under 
her own care, defending them and providing for their subsistence. 
Dr. Lutzemberg once packed up one of these nests with the eggs 
in a box forthe Museum of St: Petersburg, but‘was recommended 
before he closed it to see that there was no ganger of the eggs be- 
ing hatched on the voyage. On opening one, a young alligator 
walked out, and was soon followed by the rest, about a hundred, 
which he fed in his house, where they went up and down stairs, 
whining and barking like so many young puppies.—Researches in 
Natu History. 
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INVENTION OF THE MICROSCOPE, 


It was in 1664, when John Milton’s “chief of men,’ who had 
wielded the power of England with a firm and vigorous hand, 
strongly contrasted with the royal but feeble fingers which previ- 
ously and subsequently endeavored to direct it, had gone to his 
long account, and just after the rupture of the close union which 
had endured, almost without interruption, for nearly seventy years, 
between England and Holland, that a Dutch youth of eighteen, 
holding a glass thread in the flame of a candle, poe that the 
melted extremity assumed a spherical form. The intelligent lad 
instantly seized on the happy accident. He had seen Leuwen- 
hoeck manufacture lenses, such as they were, and went on burn- 
ing his glass threads, and attempted to place his little glass spheres 
berween two pieces of lead, through which he made an aperture 
with a pin’s point. Placing a hair before this simply-constructed 
instrument, he found to his great joy that he was the maker and 
possessor of a capital microscope for those times, and he secured 
to the micrographers of the day what they had so long sought.— 
American Drugyists’ Circular. 


It seems to be a law of our nature, intended perhaps for our 
preservation, that little evils, coming home to oucselves, should 
affect us more than great evils, at a distance, happening to others ; 
but they must be evils which we cannot prevent, and over which we 
have no control; for perhaps, there is no man who would lose a 
little finger to saye China.— Colton. 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 

We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: 

THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Txt Scour or raz Susquenanna. A tale of 


tragic interest iu the Valley of Wyoming, during the days of our revolu- 
tionary struggle. Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE OCEAN MARTYR: or. Tae Howren Sry or Vinorvta. This is an- 
other favorite Kevolutionary story of Sea and Shore, for which the writer is 
Go By... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

RED HAND: or. Tae Cavrser or tax Exouisn A graphic nau- 
tical and land story of the Commonwealth times of Cromwell in England. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dixotr rae Backwoopsman. A vivid 
aud charming story of Kast and West, uorivalled in plot and character. 
BY. LIEUTENANT MURKAY. 

THE NTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tux Rep Cross anp Trae Crescent. 
A Aig’ Koston Bay and the Mediterranean. A nautical romance of 
vivid interest, and great ingenuity of plot ...by FRANCIS A. DUKIVAGE. 

THE CABIN BOY: or, Lire on rae Wino. A Tale of Fortune's Freaks 
and Fauci. A fine story of life in its various phases and under some of 


its most romantic incidents. By............++. LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 
{> For sale at all of the periodical depots 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 
SPIRIT BREATHINGS. 


BY DI VERNON. 


Through my heart’s dim, echoing chambers comes a mystic whisper now, 
Silent sadness bows my spirit—throws a shadow on my brow; 
Through each dark and dreamy portal of my heart that whisper thrills— 
‘Tis the voice of one dear spirit that my breast with rapture fills: 
Blissful sadness, mournful gladness, 
O, what life that voice instils! 


Gentle spirit, art thou near me’?—art thou lingering by me now? 
Yes. I feel thy magic presence—feel thy breath upon my brow! 
Living, breathing, viewless spirit, roaming through the ambi 
On thy wings of angel brightness hither, thither, everywhere! 
Sweet thy presence as the essence 
Of a flower white-leaved and rare. 


t air, 


Now upon me from the ocean comes the light and cooling breeze, 
Laden with a soothing fragrance from afar-off southern seas ; 
And my own, my ocean island, ever beauteous to mine eyes, 
Radiant in its summer vestment, smiles beneath the twilight skits: 
And this hour, love, with its power, love, 
Brings me dreams of Paradise. , 


Roving spirit, stay thou near me—let thy presence ever bless! 

While I roam this earthly valley. fill my soul with happiness! 

When my spirit flies to meet thee in the silent, starry air, 

Hand in hand how blest we ‘ll wander, wander, dear one, everywhere. 
Spirit rovers, spirit lovers, 
Far from every earthly care. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. 


BY MRS. AGNES L. CRUIKSHANK. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55.] 


“Fool that I was,” the young man muttered to himself as he 
strode away from the door. “I might have known how it would 
be ; yet is it a cruel sacrifice for that lovely girl to give herself to 
yonder uncultivated savage, whose nature is scarce superior to the 
brutes he loves so well.” 

Darrock would have thought his rival a savage monster indeed 
had he beheld the look of rage which answered Helen’s words. 
His anger for a time was too great for speech, but when it did 
find vent, a torrent of insulting reproaches overwhelmed Miss 
Stevenson. 

“You may be thankful, Mr. Paine, that neither my father nor 
cousin hear your words,” she said, when he gave her an oppor- 
tunity to speak, ‘They would not permit such language to be 
used to me; but I forgive it under the circumstances, and will at 
once end this interview, which can only be painful to both.” 

Pale with rage and-disappeimtment, he grasped her hand and 
hissed out a terrible threat of vengeance. She scarce understood 
him at first, but the words, “ You shall never marry another, I 
will kill you first,” terrified her so much that the savage flung 
away her hand and hastened from the house, lest she should 
scream for help. 

It was in no cheerful mood that Helen listened to her cousin’s 
softly whispered confession that Harry would accompany her on 
her intended voyage; there was a gloomy presentiment of im- 
pending trouble which gave her congratulations a sorrowful tone. 

“Thope you will be happy, dear Bertha, from my heart; and 
I believe Harry will be all you could wish him. He is a dear, 
good fellow, and I almost envy you his love, I feel so unhappy 
myself.” 

Bertha looked at her in astonishment. 

“You unhappy, Helen? You of all people, with more love 
cast at your feet than would suffice for a dozen belles, with your 
prospects all bright before you, with neither care nor sorrow in 
your path, dear cousin what can you mean ?” 

“ The heart knoweth its own bitterness,” she replied, with an 
ill feigned attempt at her old careless ways, for not even to her 
friend and cousin could she tell of her wretched interview with 
Calvin Paine, or the deep pang it had given her to perceive the 
chilling coldness and indifference of Hamilton Darrock. 

Hamilton had loved her as only such men can love, with a 
depth and intensity weaker minds and fainter hearts cannot un- 
derstand ; but now all was changed, and he felt that the woman 
who could love Calvin Paine was unworthy of such heart-wor- 
ship as he had bestowed on Helen’ Stevenson. None knew his 
secret, and alone he resolved to conquer what he toW felt to be a 
weakness ; but it was a sad rending of bright hopes, and the 
future looked even more gloomy than the past. He shunned 
Harry from the same feeling which induced Helen to avoid Bertha, 
the inability to sympathize in their joy. 

The third evening from the one we spoke of just now was so 
temptingly fine that Helen left the house and strolled down to a 
favorite place of hers under the maple trees nearly half a mile 
from her home. She had all her life been accustomed to walk 
there, and the shade and coolness of the beautiful grove made it 
a delightfal summer resort. She stood listening to the robins 
overhead, the murmuring of the brook at her feet, and the thou- 
sand sweet sounds which fill the air on a summer’s evening, when 
her pleasure was abruptly ended by the sudden appearance of 
Calvin Paine, who, mounted on his favorite steed, came dashing 
along the shadowy path. The instant he saw who was before 
him, he violently checked his horse, and flinging himself from 
the saddle came up to Helen with a laugh that made her heart 
beat heavily. 

“Ha, ha! I told you we should meet again, my proud lady, 
and now are you willing to give me a pleasanter answer than you 


did the other night? There is no one here to listen, and you may 
speak your mind freely.” 

The terrified girl shrank from him, for a glance showed her 
that he was intoxicated, and she knew he said truly that there 
was no one near. But despair at last gave her courage, and as 
he again attempted to lay his hand on her arm, she bade him not 
dare to touch her. 

“A heavy reckoning you shall pay for this outrage, Calvin 
Paine,” she said, and even he quailed for an instant before the 
indignant scorn of that beautiful face. 

It was only for an instant, the next he held her arm in his great 
hand, while a scream of terror echoed through the grove. 

“Silence this instant,” he whispered, “or I will silence you 
forever.” 

He raised his heavy loaded hunting-whip, and the horrible ex- 
pression of his face told too well his intention; but before it 
could descend, a heavy blow sent him reeling several paces, while 
his intended victim was violently torn from his grasp. On re- 
covering his feet, Paine’s first impulse was to attack young Dar- 
rock, who held Helen in his arms, but Harry’s timely appearance 
caused him to change his mind, and without a word he mounted 
his horse, and dashing madly down the green lane was soon out 
of sight. 

“ Bring some water, quick!” Hamilton exclaimed, as Harry, 
breathless and pale with alarm, came up to him. “I do not be- 
lieve he struck her, she has only fainted with terror.” 


But all their efforts to restore the poor girl to animation proved 
fruitless. In vain Harry dipped her scarf in the cool waters of 
the brook and bathed the white temples; in vain they held her 
hands and called her name; she laid in a deep swoon, which to 
their inexperience seemed actual death. 

“ He has killed her, I am afraid,” Harry said at last, in a voice 
of agony. 

“ He shall never live to know it. 
his friend’s reply. 

But Harry was rudely repulsed when he offered to assist, and 
one glance at Darrock’s pale face and knitted brows told him a 
secret he had not dreamed of. In that face he also read a depth 
of agony too intense for words, and wisely kept silence until they 
reached the house, and Helen was given to Bertha’s care. Even 
then Hamilton refused to leave her, and while Bertha and the 
maids busied themselves in applying restoratives, and Harry went 
to find his uncle, Darrock knelt beside the sofa with that fair, 
pale face resting on his arm. The color came back to cheek and 
lip at last, and she opened her eyes, and cried : 

“O, Hamilton, save me!” And she clung to him in an agony 
of terror. 

“My darling, you are safe, you are at home,” he whispered, 
while Bertha quietly took the girls out of the room. 

By the time that her father came Helen was much better; but 
for a few days she was too weak to leave the house, and I have 
reason to think young Darrock did not allow those pleasant hours 
of close companionship to pass unimproved. At all events, the 
family by common consent yielded to him the pleasing task of 
entertaining the fair invalid, and I believe he conscientiously per- 
formed his duty, for Helen was never heard to complain that the 
time passed slowly, though Harry, wicked Harry, said they made 
slow progress with the entertaining books he lent them. It was 
carefully kept secret from Helen that Calvin Paine was dead, but it 
was actually true that the day after she saw him his body was 
found at the foot of a dangerous cliff a few miles from Mr. Ste- 
venson’s residence. His horse Jay beside him so badly injured 
that it had to be shot, and it was supposed that while under the 
influence of liquor, and riding at his usual headlong pace, he had 
spurred his unfortunate steed over the ridge. 

As Bertha was preparing for her marriage, Hamilton urged that 
it would be pleasanter for all parties that the two weddings should 
take place at once, and Mr. Stevenson having given his consent 
to the plan, Helen found it in vain to resist their united entreaties. 
Hurried though pleasant preparations were the consequence, and 
according to Harry the house soon become unbearable ; never- 
theless, both he and Hamilton spent an unreasonably large por- 
tion of their time within doors, and caused serious delay to the 
dress-makers by always detaining the ladies down stairs just when 
they were wanted most. 

As Hamilton intended taking his wife to Europe with him, the 
double marriage took place on the morning of their departure, 
Captain Stevenson giving the brides away and accompanying 
them all on board the ship. Nothing but Darrock’s solemn pro- 
mise that as soon as he could arrange his affairs at home he would 
return again, would have induced the old gentleman to part with 
his only child, or Helen to leave her father, but assured of that 
they parted cheerfully. 

Bertha and Harry were also to return, for she had not permit- 
ted him to sell the beautiful home he first purchased in the hope 
of winning her, and there were few attractions for the orphan in 
her native land. It was a strange coincidence that in speaking 
of her early days, Bertha learned that Hamilton Darrock was the 
young officer who had so kindly taken her home from the bar- 
racks on the day her mother died. Helen declared that to make 
the romance perfect it ought to have ended in Hamilton’s marry- 
ing Bertha, but Harry loudly proclaimed his dislike to all ro- 
mances, and his conviction that the story had ended precisely as 
it ought. Of their voyage there is nothing remarkable to say, it 
passed so pleasantly that the ladies scarcely rejoiced when it was 
at an end; neither can we accompany them through the pleasant 
tour they made in Scotland and afterwards to all the most cele- 
brated places on the continent. One year spent in travelling sat- 
isfied all hands, and they gladly turned homewards once more. 
Not even the blue skies of Italy could tempt Helen to forget her 


Let us take her home,” was 


native land, whose cold winters she declares are necessary to make 
one enjoy summer when it comes. 

Harry and Bertha have long since given up wandering and set- 
tled down into quiet ‘home-keeping folks. She looks matronly 
surroanded by her large family of rosy children, and Harry is not 
as particular as he once was about such trifles as gloves; vests and 
those items Which once absorbed the best part of his time and 
attention. He is an amateur farmer now, and discourses learned- 
ly on phosphates, subsoil, etc. They are the happiest couple I 
know of, unless it may be Hamilton Darrock and his wife, who 
together have visited about all the habitable parts of the earth. 
Helen says, “When we were at Gibraltar,” or “The first week 
we spent at San Francisco,” as indifferently as other ladies speak 
of their annual visit to Saratoga or the White Mountains, and 
listens to her husband’s proposal of a six months cruise with no 
more surprise than many feel at the offer of a week’s vacation in 
the country. 

If Captain Stevenson is not quite satisfied with them for lead- 
ing what he calls a “ vagrant life,” he manages to console himself 
tolerably well by paying long visits to Bertha and her family, and 
as Helen has no children, it is pretty well understood that a merry 
rogue to whom the old gentleman is godfather will by-and-by be 
his heir. Bertha has also promised that whenever Helen shall 
settle down for life they shall have her boy Darrock, Hamilton’s 
name-child and adopted son. 


OLD KENTUCK. 


A Kentuckian at the battle of New Orleans, who disdained the 
restraints of a soldier’s life, with his name on the musket roll, 
preferred “going it alone,” fighting upon his own hook. While 
the battle was raging fiercest, and the shot fiying thick as hail, 
carrying death wherever they fell, Kentuck might have been seen 
stationed under a tall maple, loading and firing his rifle, as per- 
fectly unconcerned as though he was “picking deer.” Every 
time he brought his rifle to his shoulder a red coat bit the dust. 
“Old Hickory,” supposing he had become separated from his 
company, rode up to him to bring him behind the redoubts, as he 
was in a position which exposed his person to the fire of the 
enemy. 

“Hallo, my man! what regiment do you belong to?” said the 
general. 

“Regiment!” answered Kentuck. ‘“ Hold on, yonder’s an- 
other of ’em.” And bringing his shooting-iron to his shoulder, 
he ran his eye along the barrel—a flash followed, and another 
Englishman came tumbling to the ground. 

“Whose company do you belong to?” again inquired the 
general. 

“Company be hanged !” was the reply of Kentuck, as he busied 
himself re-loading. ‘‘ See that ar fellow with the gold fixins on 
his coat and hoss. Jist watch me perforate him.” 

The general gazed in the direction indicated by the rifle, and 
observed a British colonel riding up and down the advancing 
columns of the foe. Kentuck pulled the trigger, and the gallant 
colonel followed his companions that Kentuck had laid low in 
death that day. 

“Hurrah for Kentuek !”’ shouted the free fighter, as his vietim 
came toppling from his horse ; then turning to the general, he 
continued, “ I’m fighting on my own hook, stranger,” and leisure- 
ly proceeded to reload.—N. O. Picayune. 


A GOOD RESOLUTION, 


If you have been once beguiled, and have seen others sink, let 
your resolution be doubly fortified against the allurements in fu- 
ture. Sir Matthew Hale, while a young man, spent an evening 
with a feasting party, when one of them drank to such excess, 
that he fell down dead in the midst of them. They hastily sep- 
arated, and Hale was so shocked that he resolved never again to 
mix in such society, or drink another health while he lived ; and he 
faithfully ~_ his resolution. But was it necessary, you may ask, 
to lay himself under rigorous restraint approaching to austerity ? 
It might be, or it might not be, for this is a point of moral casuis- 
try not always easily to be settled ; at any rate it is best to be on 
the safe side. The anecdote above given brings to mind a cir- 
cumstance related of the celebrated Baron Haller. His social 
disposition and the excitement of his companions, having in a 
convivial party betrayed him into an act of intemperance, this 
solitary deviation into excess so strongly impressed his mind with 
ingenuous shame that he instantly formed a resolution to abstain 
from wine in future, and adopted a strictness of morals from which 
he never departed, We should not have had a pillar of the law 
and a pattern of integrity in Hale, or an ornament of literature 
and philosophy in Haller, had either of them been given up to 
drinking.—London Magazine. 


STRIDULOUS SOPRANOS. 


Mingling with these inarticulate sounds in the low murmur of 
memory, are the echoes of certain voices I have heard at rare in- 
tervals. I grieve to say it, but our people, I think, have not gen- 
erally agreeable voices. ‘he marrowy organism, with skins that 
shed water like the backs of ducks, with smooth surfaces neatly 
padded beneath, and velvet linings to their singing-pipes, are not 
so common among us as that other pattern of humanity with an- 
gular outlines and plain surfaces, arid integuments, hair like the 
fibrous covering of a cocoa-nut in gloss and suppleness as well as 
color, and voices at once thin and strenuous,—acidulous enough 
to produce effervescence with alkalis, and stridulous enough to 
sing duets with the katydids. 1 think our conversational soprano, 
as sometimes heard in the cars, arising from a group of you 
persons of the female sex, we will say, who have busiled in full- 
dressed, engaged in loud strident speech, and who, after free dis- 
cussion, have fixed on two or more of the double seats, which 
having secured, they proceed to eat apples and hand round da- 
guerreotypes,—I say, 1 think the conversational soprano, heard 
under these circumstances, would not be among the allurements 
the old Enemy would put in requisition were he getting up a new 
temptation of St. Anthony.—Adantic Monthly. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE RICH. 


MR. RAREY’S MORAL. 

In France they are going through the hard and apparently im- 
—— lesson of trying to eat their horses ; in England we are 
earning to make friends of our horses; and the lesson taught by 
practical Mr. Rarey appears to be a good deal more successful 
and Fag than that inculcated by the philosophic Geoffroi 
St. Hilaire. By degrees Mr. Rarey’s system, which has hitherto 
been told as a secret to six or seven hundred people who paid ten 
guineas apiece for the exclusive information, is gradually oozing 
out; and no confidences are broken when some slight hints of his 
last lecture in London are given to an expectant public. At that 
meeting the new pupils found their teacher th the riding enclosure 
of a Roundhouse ; the famous horse “ Cruiser,” “clothed and in his 
right mind,” assisted at the séance. He showed his regenerated 
condition by a subdued, perhaps saddened, yet mild and contem- 
plative demeanor. The horse who was chosen as the subject of 
the lecture appears to have been an animal of no peculiar vices. 
The professor went through his method before his pupils, explain- 
ing each part of the process as he executed it; making no secret, 
showing that he relied upon no trick, and avowing for the thou- 
sandth time that his discovery rested exclusively upon an obser- 
vation of the horse, of his disposition, of the motives which work 
within the recesses of the equine breast. Without drugs, without 
aids and appliances, without a whip, spur or threat, meeting the 
horse as a stranger, Mr. Rarey can reduce him at once to his will, 
make him follow his new master, lie down, turn over, take the 
teacher’s head between his legs, serve the purpose of a sofa, listen 
te the beating of a drum, not only without fear or anger, but on 
this occasion with a liveliness as marked as the obedience; the 
horse being perfectly docile and positively “‘ frisky.” 

A bonne bouche was reserved for the conclusion. No horse, how- 
ever savage, is proved to be beyond the jurisdiction of this new 
master; but a question had arisen whether the system would hold 
good with the congener of the horse, the hitherto untameable 
zebra. The Zoological Society kindly placed one of these ani- 
mals at the professor’s disposul. Neither blandishments nor bis- 
cuits had ever yet subdued this creature to rational demeanor ; 
and the zebra entered the enclosure with every sign of furious dis- 
like for the whole transaction. Indeed, though not entirely un- 
convinced by Mr. Rarey’s peculiar logic, he kept up to the last a 
savage scream by way of protest, and befure leaving the enclosure 
bit defiantly at one of the grooms, as if to prove that his temper 
was substantially that which he inherited from his ancestors. But 
he could not wholly withstand the firm gentleness of the horse- 
master. Although with a reluctant cry, he obeyed even as the 
horses had done ; he followed, he lay down, he turned over in the 
new equine fashion ; and at last he submitted to be patted by the 
hand of one of Mr. Rarey’s fair pupils. And those who, when he 
sprung into the enclosure, looked to the strength of the barrier 
which protected them as their ouly safety, now approached him 
without fear or hesitation. 

Mr. Rarey calls the principle of his method “my discovery,” 
and justly; for if some have before stumbled upon its guiding 
principle, they have not generalized it, constructed an art upon it, 
or reduced it to a system. If we may now believe the stories of 
those “ whisperers’’ who have subdued the horse to their will, they 
have either urrived at their secret without understanding it, which 
is most probable, or they treated their secret as empirics, and kept 
it ty themselves. Numbers, frum the Arab of the desert to the 
commones omnibus-driver, have found that something more than 
tae principle of kindness could master the horse. It is the estab- 
lishing a complete mental communication with the beast. Thus, 
amongst the obscurest hackuey carriage drivers of the metropolis, 
tiere is a man who can put a pair of cattle, not remarkable in 
appearance or condition, to high speed in trotting or galloping, 
simply by the sound of his fect upon the foot-board ; can evoke 
signs of sympathy from them by a kind word; and can in this 
way beat the finest horses and the most distinguished drivers, 
though one of his humble beasts had been literally rescued from 
the knacker’s. This is a kind of competition with the knacker 
rather more successful than that which M. St. Hilaire and his pu- 
pils are attempting in France, with what stomach they can. 

Mr. Rarey’s success has of course prompted a very obvious and 
natural question. A learned witness befure the select committee 


on medical qualifications, early in the century, being asked wheth- 
er he prescribed for animals, answered, “ Yes, I sometimes doc- 
tors cows, and sometimes humans.” Mr. Rarey has shown the 
true principle of government for horses ; he has extended his sys- 
tem to zebras ; we know on the authority of the poem, “If I had 
a donkey,” that the system may be extended to asses, and why 
should it stop short of “humans?” It is evidently very sound 
economy. Even as applied to horses alone, it must result in many 
kinds of saving. There is no doubt that the nervous excitement 
occasioned by the whipping and scourging, now proved to be use- 
less, has occasioned more wear and tear than all that hard work, 
even of a London bus horse, which dooms im to the knack- 
er’s in five years. 

Our humble friend, the Rarey “born to blush unscen,” has 
proved that the horse’s life may be extended beyond the knacker’s 
term. How much of risk and injury, if not of death, has been 
caused by the viciousness or imperfect management of the horse ! 
We have found a way by which the animal can be rendered more 
valuable, and the premium on life assurance, even for “ sporting 
gents,” reduced. But how vast the economy if the same principle 
could be extended to the human animal! There is not a count 
in the world where the saving would not exceed the power of cal- 
culation. The treatment which “ Cruiser” had undergone before 
the Rarey era, completely illustrates what we may call the Austrian 


principle. The animal was a terror to his rulers ; the administra. 
tive groom kept the door of the stable perpetually closed, or opened 
it by fits and starts, to introduce food with a “long pole ;’’ till at 
last the creature grew wild with bondage, and was wont to reduce 
any new stall in which he was placed “to lucifer matches” by his 
frantic behaviour. He was under a repressive system analogous 
to that established in Paris, and he was in a constant state of 
émeute. All these restraints which harassed the poor animal until 
he was nearly out of his wits, were pronounced to be “ necessary ” 
by the authorities of that day. Mr. Rarey throws open the stable 
door, approaches the noble t with nothing but the words of 
kindness, and governs him as if the hand of the master were pos- 
sessed of a spell. There is no secret in the principle. Mr. Rarey 
has studied the nature of the animal to be governed, and rules him 
by calling forth the motives of the horse himself. There is no rea- 
son why exactly the same method should not be applied to the 
human biped. Any true friend of Louis Napoleon who does not 
wish him to be thrown off the saddle and trampled on, would per- 
haps hint to him that a method so successful with the horse, the 
ass, and the zebra, might not be altogether impracticable with the 
French nation.—London Paper. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE RICH AND POOR. 


The two pictures now open before us present one of those strong 
and affecting contrasts which life, and especially life in great cities, 
affords, and of h European capitals furnish far more numer- 
ous examples than ourown favored land. In one of these sketches 
a group of ragged and homeless orphans are clinging together for 
mutual protection, like sheep which have lost their shepherd on 
the mountain side. Their countenances do not exhibit early de- 
pravity, but misery and destitution. It is heart-rending to witness 
the keenest sorrows of life descend thus early upon tender child- 
hood. The contrasting picture represents the darling offspring of 
rich parents, reposing in a comfortable bed, surrounded by every 
luxury, yet unspoiled by wealth, and folding its little innocent 
hands in prayer. The figure calls to mind an exquisite little 
French poem, unequalled for tenderness and grace, from pen 
of Madame Desbords-Valmore, entitled “The Child’s Pillow.” 
We have vainly essayed to render this into rhyme, and our read- 
ers must accept our apology with the following literal prose trans- 
lation :—“ Dear little pillow! soft and warm bene: my head, 
full of choice plumage, white and made for me, when winds and 
wolves and tempests terrify, dear little pillow, how sweetly I sleep 
on thee! Many children, poor, naked, motherless and homeless, 
have no pillow to sleep upon! They are always sleepy—O bitter 
fate! mother, sweet mother, it makes me mourn. And when I 
have prayed God for all these little angels who have no pillow, I 
kiss my own, and in the sweet nest you have arrayed for my feet, 
I bless you, mother, from my inmost heart. I shall not wake till 
the first light of dawn on the blue curtain—it is so cheerful to the 
sight! I am going to murmur my tenderest prayer. Give me 
one more kiss, mother, and good-night!” Tue Prarer: “God 
of children, the heart of a little girl full of prayer is here beneath 
her hands. Alas! they tell me of orphans with no home. In the 
future, good God, make no more orphans. Let a pardoning an- 
gel come down in the night to answer the moaning voices of the 
sufferers, and place a little pillow under the head of the poor, 
motherless child, so that it can sleep soundly.”—Of course no 
prosaic translation can convey an adequate idea of the beautiful 
melody of the original. The authoress being asked by a friend 
what happy moment of her life gave birth to such exquisite verses, 
replied, ‘‘ ‘ The Little Pillow’ was found, one evening, all written, 
beside a cradle which then enclosed my life. It was at Lyons, 
opposite the coast of Fourvieres. The child was half asleep, the 
nightingale was singing, and the mother as happy as one can be 
in heaven.” It would be difficult, we think, however inclined tu 
prefer ancient to modern compositions, to find in the choicest 
souvenirs of French literature, any poetry preferable to these stan- 
zas, written by a mother at her child's bedside, even if we quote 
the far-famed ‘“ Lines to my first-born,” attributed to Clotilde de 
Surville : 

**My darling child, true portrait of thy sire, 
Sleep on the breast thy sweet lips have caressed ; 
Sleep. sweetest, on thy mother's bosom close 
Thy gentle eyes by slumber's weight oppressed.” 


THE CHILDREN OF THE POOR. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SvupvrBAN.—To make court plaster, dissolve half an ounce of benzoin in recti- 
fied spirit; strain it. and next dissolve an ounce of isinglass in half a pint 
of hot water, strain this and add it to the other liquid. Set them aside to 
cool. when a jelly will be formed. Warm this jelly, and brush it ten or 
twelve times over a piece of thin black silk stretched smooth. This being 
done, and the silk dry, pass the brush over it dipped in a solution of four 
ounces of Chian turpentine in six ounces of tincture of benzoin. 

Epicure.—The ingredients frequently employed in waking what is called 
French mustard are flour of mustard. a little dried mint,or any other herb 
of that kind, and a little salt. These ingredients are mixed with the sweet 
must of wine. Vinegar may be used instead of the must—but in this case, 

—The Spanish cortes is the assembly of e 
It is of nobility, clergy and and In 
orrespond: with the parliament of Great 

Reaper.—The siege of Frederickshall was rendered memorable a the death 
of Charles XII.. of Sweden, who was killed by a cannon-shot before its 
walls, and while in the trenches, leaning i he pet, examining 
the works. He was found in that position, with his hand upon’ his sword, 
and a prayer-book in his pocket. Dec. 11,1718. It is now oy sup- 
posed that a pistol fired by some near and ‘traitorous hand closed the career 
4 this celebrated monarch, who was too aptly styled the ‘* Madman of the 

orth. 

A Srupent.—The word fast, in the sense of abstinence, comes to us from the 
Saxon verb festan, or fastan—to keep. to observe. to hold, or stop. 

8. M.—The Fou dling Hospital at Moscow, built by Catherine II., was an im- 
menee and costly edifice, in which eight thousand infant children were suc- 
cored. The London Foundling Hospital was projected by Thomas Coram, 
a benevolent sea captain. 

Ay O.p Susscriser.—In England, the rose was first used as a device by the 
sons of Edward III. John, of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, chose the red 
rose as the badge of his family. and his brother Edward, Duke of York, 
adopted the white rose. These devices were worn as badges of distinction 
by the respective followers of the two rival princes in the sanguinary wars 
which ensued between the houses of York and Lancaster. When, in 1486, 
the marriage of Henry VII. with the Princess Elizabeth effected a reconcili- 
ation between the hostile families, the two roses, united together, became 
the royal badge of England. Hence, the rose which in nature is red, striped 
with white, has received the name of the * York and Lancaster Rose.” 

Matitpa.—Vailis are the saints or holy men of Barbary. They are, however, 
more commonly designated Marabouts. They are a sort of monks. living in 
cells or temples. Their places of habitation are likewise called marabouts. 

“One or Us.”—For a wedding-dress suitable to a bride; groom, we quote the 
following from Madame de Chatelain’s ‘* Bridal Etiquette:"—‘ As to the 
bridegroom's dress. a black coat and trousers and white wafitcoat is the 
only suitable costume. Let us entreat him not to commit the solecism 
offty to guod taste of wearing a white cravat. which gives an inexpressibly 

look to the most intellectual countenance in the world.” 


Ary Scuerrer.—The death of this eminent painter is a great 
loss to the fine arts. He was born in Holland, in 1795, and was 
therefore sixty-three years of age at the time of his death. He 
was educated in France, and was for some time instructor of the 
children of Louis Philippe. He early attracted notice as an artist 
by the beauty of his coloring, and the spiritual aspect of hia por- 
traits. His defects, which were marked, could not obscure his mer- 
its with those who judge an artist by his positive and not his nega- 
tive qualities. Our citizens have been made familiar with his lead- 
ing excellences through his Dante and Beatrice in the Atheneum. 


SPLINTERS. 


. The steamships “ Hermann ” and “ Washington,” which 
cost about half a million of dollars each, were sold for $115,000! 
«++. The new English divorce law works briskly. At the pres- 
ent time there are 173 petitions for divorce, or judicial separation. 
.. Horse-flesh doesn’t “ go down” in France as an article of 
food, though the learned pretend to smack their lips at it. 
..+. Mr. F. P. Smith, the inventor of screw propulsion, has 
been publicly entertained in London, in the most liberal manner. 
.++. A photograph has been successfully made of a shell in the 
act of explosion at Woolwich, England. What next ! 
A cargo of llamas has arrived at Glasgow from America. 
The view is to acclimatise and breed them in Scotland like sheep. 
..+. Cherubini’s once famous opera, “ Ladoiska,” is about to 
be revived at Berlin. The music used to be the rage here. 
yas. The savage custom of cutting off prisoners’ noses has 
been revived in the war between the Turks and Montenegrins. 
A shark was killed at New Orleans, recently, which meas- 
ured twenty-eight feet in length and four feet in diameter. 
. If you should build schools without playgrounds, nobody 
would get beyond short division in a lifetime. 
William H. Russell, the army correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times, gets $10,000 a year, and all expenadi paid. 
. It is said that a man who is hung does not pay the debt 
of eature, but simply gets an extension. 
. A catfish, weighing 124 pounds, was caught lately in 
Kaneas River, Kansas. Its length was five feet two inches. 
Fourteen hundred tavern licences were granted in the city 
of Philadephin lately. They cost $50 cach. 
. Somebody advertises to “sit up” with the sick for $1 50 
per night—delirium tremens, double price. 
. At St. Louis a man was fined $100 for carrying, conceal- 
ed, a pair of iron knuckles. A just sentence. 
.«-. A judge out in Indiana has decided that it is unconstitu- 
tional to tax the people for the support of schools. 
. The total produce of a single fly in one summer is esti- 
mated at 2,080,320 flies. What becomes of them all? 
... Evil company is like tobacco smoke—you cannot be long 
in its presence without carrying away a taint of it. 
.... There are 4607 lawyers in the State of New York, includ- 
ing 1800 in New York city. Happy New York! 
. There is a tragedian in England with the remarkable 
name of Edmonstone Shirra. We pity him. 
..+. He only is independent who can maintain himself by his 
own exertions, unaided and alone. 


BURIED CANNON IN INDIA. 

The English in India have been very much surprised at the 
abundant supply of cannon which the native troops have beep able 
to command during the present war. These guns are not of Brit- 
ish origin, but of native manufacture, and never belonged to the 
British government. The fact at length became apparent that 
many of the native chiefs had had guns buried for a long time, 
and as soon as the conspiracy to throw off the British yoke was 
matured, the manufacture of new guns was commenced, the pieces 
being concealed in the ground as fast as they were made. This 
circumstance shows clearly that the present disturbance in 
India is something more than a mere revolt of the dissatisfied na- 
tives in the employ of the East India Company ; that it is in fact, 
as we had occasion to remark recently, a general movement of the 
people of Hindostan, to rid their country of the oppression which 
has been fastened upon them by fraud and violence. 

The further fact that the Company authorities, previous to the 
war, did not in a single instance discover the making of these 
guns, or their concealment, shows that the feeling of hostility to 
British rule must have very strong and general; otherwise 
the knowletigeé of a | ent of such belligerent significance; and 
in its nature so easily cognizable, could not have been so faithfully 
concealed from the British. But a very large proportion of these 
Indian guns are old ones, as shown by those which have been 
captured from the natives, and had been buried for a long time, 
against the day of vengeance. When it is considered that the 
British have held sway in India for more than a hundred years, 
the preserving of these guns and their ultimate resurrection, to be 
turned against the invaders, is a most significant commentary up- 
on the nature of the British rule in that country. The hoarded 
vengeance of generations has at length burst forth, and the Eng- 
lish of to-day are now eating the bitter fruits of the tree which 
their predecessors have planted. If every Englishman should be 
driven from the country, and every fabric of oppression which 
they have reared there, should be torn down, and salt strewed 
upon their foundations, the cause of justice and humanity would 
be no more than vindicated, and a bare retribution only would 
overtake the uprooted oppressors of an inoffensive people. 


THE SPEED OF THOUGHT. 

The “speed of thought” has hitherto been a very indefinite ex- 
pression, but Mr. Fizeau, a French mechanician, has invented a 
machine, which, strange as it may appear, actually measures the ra- 
pidity of the nervous impulse. It has been ascertained that sensa- 
tions are transmitted to the brain at the rate of speed of one hun- 
dred and eighty feet per second, or about one fifth as fast as 
sound; that the brain requires, on an average, one tenth of a 
second to transmit its orders to the nerves presiding over volun- 
tary motion ; that the time required totransmit an order from the 
motor nerves to the muscles is nearly the same as that required by 
the nerves of sensation to transmit a sensation; and that the 
whole operation requires from one and a quarter tenths to two 
tenths of a second, the time varying with different individuals. 
Hence, when we speak of an active, ardent mind, or one that is 
slow, cold or apathetic, we are not indulging in a mere figure of 


speech. 


» 
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Tue Supursans.—About this time those of our business men 
who reside out of town may well crow over the denizens of the 
city. The season of storms has passed away, and in their place 
they are luxuriating in green trees, perfumed meadows, fragrant 
fields, orchards teeming with fruit, pure air, fire-flies, butterflies, 
birds, and all sorts of rural b‘essings, to say nothing of rides, pic- 
nics and rambles. What if they do have to carry bundles and 
meat-baskets, and serve as travelling penny-postmen, and run for 
the cars—verily they have their compensation now. Our turn will 
come with the equinoctial and winter storms. 


SueRipan AND WaLKeER.—Sheridan agreed with Walker that 
the pronunciation of wind should be wynde, but insisted, contrary 
to Walker, that yo/d should be pronounced goold. Mr. Sheridan 
tells us that Swift used to jeer those who pronounced wind with a 
short i, by saying, “I have a great minn’d to finn’d why you pro- 
nounce it winn’d.” An illiberal critic retorted this upon Mr. 
Sheridan, by saying, ‘“‘If I may be so boold, I should be glad to 
be toold why you pronounce it goold.” 


Dexicrous Eatine.—Trout are indisputably delicious cating, 
but trout themselves do not seem to be very particular about what 
they feed on. At least an account from Worcester states that a 
gentleman, while on a piscatorial excursion the other day, caught 
a trout weighing one and a quarter pounds, which, when dressed, 
was found to contain inside, a good-sized meadow rat, and a striped 
snake two feet long. A pretty good stomach full. 


Miitary.—The request of Capt. William W. Peirce to be dis- 
charged from the command of the Charlestown City Guards, has 
been granted by the commander-in-chief. Capt. Peirce has served 
in the militia, as officer and private, twenty-one years; has held 
commissions during that time, seven years. He is just such an 
officer as the service can least afford to lose. 


Eorrtian Luxury.—In Cairo you can kill a man for five 
hundred dollars; that is just the amount of the fine the cadi im- 
poses on one gentleman for putting a bullet through another. 
Poor people can’t afford murder—it comes too high. 

A Goop Move.—The citizens of Milford are taking steps to 

establish a public library. 


IS CHIVALRY EXTINCT? 

Years have passed since Edmund Burke lamented that the age 
of chivalry was past. His plaint was uttered at the period 
when Revolution was laying the axe to the root, not only of all 
that was rotten and poisonous in the old world, but to much that 
was venerable and worthy of honor. Yet the illustrious orator 
was premature in his conclusions. Though the institutions and 
forms of chivalry have given way to other and more available 
organizations, though 

ts 


sill the apirit of chivalry survives. No prowess of mailed knight 
is more worthy of golden record than that of the captain who re- 
fuses to leave his sinking ship till every man, woman and child in 
his charge are cared for. No deed of feudal times equals that of 
the clergyman and physician who remain at their posts by the 
sick and dying while pestilence sweeps through a plague-smitten 
city. The man who plunges into the wave to save a sinking 
brother’s life at the risk of his own, is animated by a spirit of 
chivalry as high and noble ag ever caused the heart of errant 
knight to throb within his bosom. This spirit-of chivalry is far 
more widely disseminated than those who look only on the dark 
side of life are willing to admit. If the good deeds of men were as 
carefully chronicled as the bad, it would be seen how much of 
heroism this much-abused 19th century contains. We are apt to 
forget in looking back to by-gone times, even to the days of chiv- 
alry, that they had their many blemishes and evils—we behold 
only the brightest of the past. The present, after all, has a 
slighter leaven of evil than the centuries that have rolled away. 


A DARING ACT. 

A few days since the brig Caroline, Captain Whitebury, from 
New York for Aspinwall, fell in with an abandoned wreck, about 
one hundred and fifty miles out to sea. Upon boarding her, she 
proved to be the brig Isabel Beurmann, and appeared to have 
been run into by a large ship. She was completely cut down on 
her port bow for some distance below the water-line, had six feet 
of water’ in her hold, and was rapidly sinking. Every portable 
thing of value had been removed, and her boats were on board. 
This indicated that the people who were on board had been res- 
cued, and had time to remove their valuable effects. Captain 
Whitebury immediately set his crew to work to stop the leak, by 
drawing canvass over the bow, and to pump her out; and in 
twelve hours he had freed her from water. His mate, John Por- 
ter, and two seamen then volunteered to undertake the perilous 
task of taking the vessel into port in that precarious condition, 
and after several days of cautious navigation, and constant work 
at the pumps, succeeded in their undertaking. The brig was car- 
ried iato New Yorkyand became an object ef great curiesity to 
nautical men, who were amazed at the daring enterprise of the 
intrepid navigators. The present value of the vessel and cargo is 
estimated at fifty thousand dollars, which will pay the bold sal- 
vors a very handsome salvage. It appears that the brig was run 
into by the ship Spartan, which was somewhat damaged by the 
shock, but succeeded in taking off the passengers and crew of the 
Isabel Beurmann, and putting in at Vineyard Sound. 


Waterino-Piaces.—The Herald makes a good suggestion, 
viz., that families who wish to enjoy the sea-breezes and sea-bath- 
ing, should haye cheap houses by the shore, in some pleasant lo- 
cality, dismiss their servants, and do their own household work. 
To people reared in luxury there would be a piquancy in provid- 
ing for their own wants. Marie Antoinette and her court beauties 
never enjoyed themselves better than when playing dairy-maids 
in the little Swiss chalets at Versailles. 


> 


Tus Waite Mountains.—Thousands are pouring forth to 
the American Switzerland. It is easily reached from Boston, at 
a small expense, via. the Concord, Manchester and Lawrence 
Railroad, and the Boston, Concord and Montreal Railroad to 
Centre Harbor. /This route includes a trip upon Lake Winnipis- 
seogee, one of the most beadtiful and romantic sheets of water 
in the world. 


Britisn ExtravaGance.—Mr. Lawrence, the new sergeant- 
surgeon to the queen, receives two thousand dollars a year for 
“ accompanying the queen to the field of battle.” The “ field of 
battle,” is the camp-ground at Aldershot, where the queen makes 
her appearance in a scarlet jacket, with a general’s plume in her 
hat. Dr. Lawrence appears there mounted on a tall horse, and it 
seems he is rather a “ high charger” himself. 


Manta For Tuert.—A wealthy widow lady of Chicago, mov- 
ing in the first circles, has been guilty of repeated stealings from 
a fashionable dry goods store. When caught, a valuable lace cap 
and a parasol which she had pilfered, were found concealed be- 
neath her shawl. The shop-keeper compromised the matter by 
accepting $300. 


Fort Apercromniz —By order of the war department, a mil- 
itary post, to be known as Abercrombie, will be established on the 
most eligible site near the head of navigation of the Red River of 
the North in Minnesota. Two companies from Fort Ripley and 
one from Fort Ridgeley are charged with its construction. 


Deatus sy Licutnine.—Several deaths have occurred lately 
by imprudent exposure during thunder storms. If at home, you 
should close the wirdows and doors, and sit in the middle of the 
room while the storm lasts. 
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Che Poet's Corner. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
“CARRIED AWAY.” 


BY C. H. WRIGHT. 


Carried away! Dost remember the eve 

When with lingering steps I was taking my leave?— 
When, the day’s tedious studies and tasks nearly done, 
You finished the whole by making a pun? 


Carried. away! Yes, we ’re *‘ carried away ”’ 

By the humbugs, and isms and sells of the day ; 
By spiritual] rappings, and every new notion: 
Thus casting off reason, and ruled by emotion. 


Carried away! Yes, we ’re “ carried away,” 

When listening with joy to a fair maiden’s lay: 

When seated with her ’neath the silvery moon 

And the bloom-laden boughs. your hearts Keeping tune. 


When the birds are asleep, and the world is at rest, 

And the dewdrops are glittering on nature’s broad breast, 
On £0 joyous a journey—ahb., tell me, I pray— 

Who would not desire to be ‘‘ carried away?” 


Carried away! Yes, we ‘re “ carried away,” 

When life's feeble taper gives forth its last ray ; 

And they lay us to rest where the green willows wave. 
And the soft summer winds play a dirge o‘er our graves. 


And thus, my dear friend, when life shall have fied, 
And we take our place in the halls of the dead, 
May our sorrowing friends ever joyfully say, 

* By angelic bands they were ‘ carried away.’”’ 


EXCELLENCY OF CHRIST. 

He is a path. if any be misled; 

He is a robe. if any naked he ; 
If any chance to hunger, he is bread ; 

If any be a bondman. he is free: 

Ifany be but weak. how strong is he! 
To dead men life he is—to sick men. health ; 
To blind men sight, and to the needy wealth— 
A treasure without loss, a treasure without stealth.—FLEeTcuEr. 


THE SABBATH. 
Hail Sabbath !—thee I hail. the poor man’s day! 
On other days the man of toil is doomed 
To eat his joyless bread, lonely—the ground 
Both seat and board—screened from the winter's cold 
And summer's heat by neighboring hedge or tree. 
But on this day, embosomed in his home, 
He shares the frugal meal with those he loves.—Graname. 


GRIEF. 


The violence of either grief or joy 

Their own enactures with themeclves destroy ; 

Where joy most revels grief doth most lament : 

Grief joys, joy grieves, on slender accident.—SuHaksPEARE. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 


PL LL 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


We have had some terrifically hot—literally boiling—weather this summer, 
when even the Georgian *‘ shirt-collar and spurs” were felt to be oppressive. 
During this heated term we could look upon an old engraving of ours with 
perfect equanimity. It resembles St. Lawrence on his gridiron—not a martyr 
at the stake, but a martyr made a steak of. In our boyish days this picture 
used to send us to bed with a fit of the ague, but now we look upon him as 
not a much greater sufferer than ourselves. We have quarrelled with our 
best friend for telling us to “‘ keep cool;” we have half ruined ourselves with 
iced cream and soda water; and of all our memories of these furnace-days, 
we have preserved but one delightful souvenir—that of a hot salt water bath, 
the most refreshing luxury that a sufferer of the summer solstice can com- 
mand......People are beginning to talk languidly about theatricals the 
coming season. Let them talk—we shan’t trouble ourselves about the pros- 
pect till September. Our last dose was witnessing the performances of the 
Ronzani ballet-troupe at the Boston, when the thermometer was about 20K). 
Even the charming Lamoureux could not win a smile from a melting specta- 
tor......By the way, our charming Mrs. John Wood is a fixed favorite in the 
land of gold, and proposes to remain there. minting money and reaping lau- 
rels, for two years...... Our friend ** Acora ™ lately had his horse and chaise 
stolen from the door of a house where he was making a morning call. He 
pursued the rascals who made away with his property. for a mile and a half. 
It was a very unequal match—horse against foot—and *‘ Acorn ” is no longer 
one of the light weights. But he made capital time, though the thermometer 
stood at 89 in the shade. Notwithetanding his prowess, it is untrue that the 
lively correspondent of the * Spirit of the Times” is in training for a foot- 
race round the Common......Quite an affecting ceremony occurred at 
Hempstead, Long Island, New York, lately—the funeral of Rev. Zachariah 
Green, a soldier of the sword and the cross, who fought for our liberties in 
the battles of the Revolution, and when the good fight was ended, became a 
preacher of the gospel. He was 99 years old, and universally beloved and re- 
spected...... At the reform convention at Rutland, Vermont, one Mrs. Julia 
Branch introduced a resolution to the eflect that ‘the slavery and degrada- 
tion of women proceeds from the institution of marriage.”...... Two strong- 
minded and strong-handed women lately had a regular prize-fight, in pugilis- 
tic costume, near Liverpool, England, the bottie-holders being men...... No 
doubt that Providence has willed that man should be the head of the human 
race, even as woman is its heart; that he should be its strength, and she its 
solace ; that he should be its wisdom, and she its grace ; that he should be its 
mind, its impetus, and its courage, and she its sentiment. its charm, and jts 
consolation. .....Howes & Cushing's ** Great United States Circus” has been 
coining money in London, lately. The queen and royal family lately attend- 
ed a private performance, and were delighted with the docility of the Ameri- 
can horse, “ Black Eagle.” sired by Black Hawk. Among the accomplish- 
ments of this fine animal. a perfect picture by the way. he waltzes, polkas, 
imitates the action of a camel, and stands erect on his hind legs, like a trained 
dog. What with this circus and Mr. Rarey, we are getting quite an eques- 

trian reputation in England...... A new two-act comedy by Tom Taylor, 
called *‘ Going to the Bad,” is very successful at the Little Olympic, London. 
It was evidently written tor Robson, for he is everything in it; he is on the 
stage prebgbly for an hour in the first act. The piece has not much dramatic 
merit, and is loosely put together Mr. Peter Potts (personated by Robson) 
has been & model young man, but having been rejected by the lady be adores, 
determines on a total change of character—he wil) drink, he will game. he will 
be a Don Juan, a Macchiavelli, a Cassar Borgia; but then he regrets that he 
is short and stumpy.and his hair inclining to sandy,so that his inward wick- 


edness will have no outward Byronic symbolisms. However, he plunges into 
all sorts of wickedness, but finally returns to propriety and society. ..... The 
mind has a certain vegetative power which cannot be wholly idle. If it is 
not laid out and cultivated into a beautiful garden, it will of itself shoot up 
in weeds or flowers of a wild growth. .....Turkey is rejoicing in the idea that 
Mecca will be visited this year by a considerable number of pilgrims, attract- 
ed by the grand ceremony of the Kaaba, which has not taken place since the 
reign of Sultan Mahmoud. Several Mussulmen princes, and a princess of the 
imperial family, will form part of the sacred caravan......At Vienna, a 
young married couple, just eleven days wedded, went, recently, to the public 
ball of the Sperl, and took part ina waltz. All at once the young woman 
slid gently from the arms of her husband, and sank to the floor. He thought 
she had fainted, but it turned out that she was dead!......In society. whole- 
sales don’t mix with retails; raw wool doesn’t speak to half-penny balls of 
worsted ; tallow in the cask looks down upon sixes to the pound, and pig iron 
turns up its nose at tenpenny nails. ..... The editor of the Paris Presse has 
been dramatizing the Arctic search for Sir John Franklin. The piece is 
called ‘* The Polur Seas,” and is proving very attractive at the Cirque Olym- 
pique..... In Vienna, Baron Rothschild has had another streak of good for- 
tune. Recently he won 73,000 florins in the ‘lottery of St. Genois.”” The 
poor servant maids, washerwomen and simpletons of humble life have made 
up this purse for the great capitalist. Truly, Fortune is blind...... Russia 
is accelerating the progress of her great lines of internal improvement. The 
railway from St. Petersbirgh to Warsaw is in course of construction. and the 
works on the Nishni-Novogorod and Theodosia lines will be commenced at 
once, Nor is the czar unmindful of the other sources of national greatness— 
trade and commerce. A company with a capital of 2,000,000 silver roubles 
has been formed, lately, in 8t. Petersburgh, to trade with Persia and Central 
Asia...... A woman deposited her baby on the doorstep of a house, in this 
city, in which a wealthy family resided, in the expectation that it would be 
taken in and cared for. It was, however, sent to the police station instead— 
and the mother, finding that it was likely to be sent to the city crier, rushed 
to the station, claimed her progeny. and carried it home. .....There is a gang 
of * regulators” in the eastern part of Florida, who are administering Lynch 
law with great abandon. They hung five persons about Tampa Bay within 
a month. for various offences—in one case taking a criminal out of a court- 
room. where he was on trial by a jury. Two women of ill-repute were taken 
up in Tampa, and whipped, each receiving fifteen lashes. and given notice to 
leave in twenty-four hours. ..... A lady in West Roxbury. Mass.. experienced 
the benefit of wearing a hooped skirt, the other day. She was attacked by a 
savage dog, which tore her dress and skirts into shreds from her waist down. 
In the attack the steel hoops became so twisted around the jaws of the animal 
as to prevent his tearing her flesh, which he only missed by the thickness of 
one garment......The French Gazette Medicale states that, by an accident, 
charcoal has been discovered to be a cure for burns. By laying a piece of 
cold charcoal upon the burn, the pain subsides immediately. By leaving the 
charcoal on one hour, the wound is healed, as has been demonstrated on sev- 
eral occasions. It is a cheap remedy, and worth the trial... ... There is a hen 
in Philadelphia which has recently hatched out fifty-six chickens at one batch, 
of which all but twenty are alive! The lad who had charge of the fowl made 
a large nest in the ground, and had the hen sitting on some wads of cotton 
for a day or two previous to putting in the eggs. He then placed the eggs, 
fifty-six in number, under her in two tiers, and each day changing the tiers, 
and placing the upper one beneath the other tier. In twenty-one days the 
entire batch was hatched out safe and sound ..... That melancholy conse- 
quences will result from cousins intermarrying, is a fact too well established 
to admit of any doubt; and an instance of the kind has just occurred near 
Rochester, New York. Mr. Burrell, a Quaker, some years ago married his 
cousin, and the product of the marriage being an idiotic child. the father 
hung himeelf...... A new cent has been issued from the Philadelphia mint. 
Like the previous issue, it is of nickel, and of the same size, but it has the 
head of an Indian girl upon one side. and the words ‘‘ United States of Amer- 
ica,” with the date. Upon the reverse is a wreath, surmounted with a shield, 
with a bunch of arrows entwined at the bottom, and the words *‘one ceut” 
in the middle of it...... An instance of strange delusion recently occurred at 
Marksville. Louisiana. A gentleman, living unhappily with his wife, some 
few months ago committed suicide. This so affected her. that she often of a 
morning declared that his ghost had haunted her during the night. One 
day she affirmed that the devil had appeared to her, and after upbraiding her, 
stated that thereafter, when she attempted to eat and drink, her food and 
water would choke her; and, strange to say. whenever she took any pourish- 
ment or drank anything, she was invariably choked. This continued for 
twenty-seven days, when she died from pure starvation. .....‘‘ It is said that 
when women get talking, they club all their husbands’ faults together—just 
as children club their cakes and apples, to make a common feast for the whole 
sect.” We pronounce that a libel on the sex. Women rather err in their 
devotion than otherwise. .... Among the recent deaths in New York was that 
of John Lafarge, one of her oldest and wealthiest citizens. He was a French- 
man by birth, escaped from St. Domingo at the time of the great massacre, 
and retreating to this country, resided here forty years before death put an 
end to his career of nsefulmess. He erected the Lafarge Hotel and Burton's 
Theatre, as well as several other buildings, and leaves a widow and an inter- 
esting family .....There are gooseberries in the Cincinnati market which are 
said to be as large as hens’ eggs. .....It is stated that over one-third of the 
grown up males in Egypt are minus the left eye and right forefinger. By 
thus mutilating themselves they avoid the conscription. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lorp Moxtacve’s Pace. An Historical Romance of the 19th ~~ 
G P. KR. James. Philadelphia: Childe & Peterson. 12mo. pp. 456 1858. 


Mr. James isa veteran story-teller, and almost as prolific as Dumes. The 
novel before us is the only one of his works first printed in this country. of 
which the author is pow a resident. It has an ingenious plot. the characters 
are natural and well-developed, and the dialogue, as well as descriptive por- 
tions, excellent. We shall be much mistaken if the public verdict does not 
rank this work with the best of James's novels. 


Lectures oF LoLa Montez (Countess of Landsfeldt), including her ed 
New York: Rudd & Carleton, Broadway. 12mo. pp. 202. 185 


Madame Lola Montez took to lecturing last year. and the to her 
lectures, her success, especially in New York, being remarkably brilliant 
This has led to the publication of her lectures on ** Beautiful Women,” 
* Love,” ** Gallantry,” ** Heroism,” ete.; and they are so interesting in print, 
that we can easily conceive how effective they must have been when delivered 
in her piquant manner. Her autobiography ix prefixed to the lectures, and 
will be read with avidity. For sale by Shepard, Clark & Brown. 


New Mvsic.—Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington Street, have published 
the ** Sleigh-Bell Waltz.” by C. Bricher; “In that dear little Cot,” song, 
composed by W. Hunt Stevens; * A Maid reclined beside a Stream.”’ ballad, 
composed by Keith; and the ~ Battle of Lexington, poetry by 0. W. Holmes, 
music by Heath.” 


Scriprvure Tests anp Curistian Discip.esure. By Harriet Bos- 

ton: Bazin & Chandler. 18mo. pp. 127. 1858. 

An unpretending volume of religious poems, the outpouring of a pious and 
fervent spirit. oe every poem in the collection is prefaced by a text of 
Scripture, which furnishes the key-note of the lines which follow. The pure 
and lofty tones of these essays in verse will commend them to the approbation 
of serious readers. 


Waver.ey Eprrion. Sr. Roxan’s Boston: Tick- 
nor, Fields & Co. 2 vols., 12mo. 


This story—not one of the best of Scott's romancés, yet such as no other 
man could have written—appears punctually in all the elegance of type. paper 
and illustration which the publishers of ** Parnassus Corner” have prodigally 
lavished on this exquisite edition. We are pleased to learn that the popu- 
larity of this ediuon is a *- fixed fact.” and that orders pour in on the pub- 
lishers, taxing their utmost energies to supply the demand. 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Matters and Things in General. 

The public mind in England is becoming a little more quiet in regard to 
France, though what Louis Napoleon proposes to do with his large armament 
is still a matter of speculation.—The Banner of Ulster states that from all 
quarters the most cheering accounts come respecting the appearance of the 
crops in the northern counties of Ireland.—Every body condemns the conduct 
of Lady Bulwer in publicly confronting and d ing her husband on tht 


hustings.—Mr. Charles Dickens has settled £600 a year on bis wife, from 


whom he has separated.—The “ Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home,” Roslynhouse, 
Hampstead, was publicly dedicated, lately, Prince Albert officiating.—Rev. 
Arthur Poole, of Knightsbridge, England, of the Established Church, has had 
his license revoked by the Bishop of London. He held regular confessionals. 
—De Pene, who was wounded in the late duel by Sub-Lieutenant Hyene, has 
been brought to Paris, and is going on as favorably as possible. Great 
anxiety is felt as to whether the three sub-lieutenants will be tried by a 
court-martial.—Accounte from Villefranche give a most satisfactory account 
of the state of the vines. Vines and crops in the Aube also look exceedingly 
well. The grain harvest in the principalities threatens to be scanty, owing to 
the extreme heat,—The new volume of Bancroft’s History of the United 
States is receiving considerable attention from the English literary journals.— 
Among the p lately p ted to Queen Victoria, was Mr. Samuel J. 
Bridge, of California, formerly of Boston.—The Globe's Paris correspondent 
says a number of witnesses have been subpoened at Paris; and it is said that 
General Changarnier. in Belgium, is to attend to the crown prosecutions in 
London for libels on the Emperor Napoleon. 


Mutiny in India. 

An English writer says :—*‘ One class of important errors certainly is being 
remedied in the Bengal presidency. There is little or no artillery now in 
the hands of natives, except on the frontier, where it will always be necessary 
to employ natives almost exclusively. So far good. Again, there is not. I 
believe, a single magazine or arsenal that is not held by Europeans. The 
only thing remaining is to keep the supply in the native regimental maga- 
zines as Jow as possible. Otherwise the tendency is to let ammunition accu- 
mulate in stores. At the time of the mutiny many a regiment had six, and 
some twelve, months’ supply to start with. Then we have all, or very nearly 
all, our forts garrisoned by Europeans. Further, all our principal treasuries 
are in the forts—that is, the bulk of the treasure is inside the fort, a small 
sum only for the day’s expenditure being in the collector's office outside. 
So that when the next great mutiny occurs, the mutineers will find them- 
selves sans guns, sans magazines and fortifications, sans ready money, etc.— 
all which advantages they enjoyed on the last occasion. Thus far have we 
profited by the lesson.”’ 


A “Society of Thirteen.” 

With the view of combating certain superstitions, a number of gentlemen 
of Bordeaux have resolved to form themselves into a society, which shall be 
called the ** Society of Thirteen,” and which shall have banquets always to 
be given on a Friday—and a peculiarly grand one to come off on the thirteenth 
Friday of each year. The members, moreover, will at each banquet upset 
the salt, which is deemed unlucky; and have undertaken to commence all 
their journeys, and all their important operations, on a Friday. In addition 
to all this, they offer to receive as members of their society persons afflicted 
with what is called, along the coast of the Mediterranean, the “ evil-eye,”’ 
and who are generally shunned, because it is supposed that they do great 
harm to the persons with whom they speak, unless the latter present to them 
each hand with the two middle fingers and the thumb turned down. 


Elections in France. 

The most remarkable fact to be observed during the late elections for mem- 
bers of the councils-general and councils of arrondissements in France is the 
number of abstentions. In some cantons, where there are 3570 electors in- 
scribed on the lists, not more than 53) came forward to vote. At Bordeaux, 
of 5070 electors inscribed, only 2075 voted. At Nantes, the election was null 
in consequence of a fourth of the electors, as required by law, not having 
voted. At Criquelot, in the arrondissement of Havre, of 5474 electors in- 
scribed, only 2116 voted. At Fecamp, of 4924 electors, only 2594 voted. The 
election for the council of arrondissement was null at St. Quentin and Nimes, 
in consequence of a deficiency of voters. The government papers account 
for the fact by the universal contentment which prevails throughout the 
provinces. 

“A Queer Fish.”’ 

As two men belonging to engine No. 18, on the Blythe and Tyne Railway, 
were standing on the staith, they stoned to death a very curious looking fish, 
as it swam in the river. The creature is quite a novelty. It ewime both 
ways with equal facility. The tail is of the shape of a harpoon, the point of 
which projects outwards. The bedy has somewhat the appearance of a sbell, 
though. of course, fishy in ite texture. The head appears as if tacked on to 
the body by a single thread. so slender is the connection ; and projecting from 
the head are about eight or ten rough, knotty cords. the longest about a foot 
in length, and upon one side of each of these cords are other projections re- 
sembling teeth. The total length of it is about two feet; and it is destined, 
we believe, for the museum in Westgate Street, Newcastle. 


The Count de Paris. 

It is boldly asserted that the son of the Duchess of Orleans will soon make 
a bold push for the throne of France. One of that band of devoted adherents 
assembled around the bier of the deceased duchess, asserts that the Count de 
Paris is willing and ready to assert his claims on the instant; and that the 
whole assembly was struck with the chivalrous boldness of bis demeanor 
when, in answer to the timid expressions of young Guizot on the occasion, 
who feared *‘ detection atid arrest as the consequence of any demonstration 
—the young count arose and exclaimed, vehemently, ** And what then’? Bet- 
ter to die sword in hand on French soil, than perish by inches of disease and 
disappointment here!” 


Propagation of the Gospel. 

The 157th anniversary of the ‘* Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts’ was celebrated in London by a full choral service in 8t. 
Paul's Cathedral, and a sermon by the Bishop of Derry. The lord mayor, 
attended by his sword and mace bearers, was present; but the congregation, 
on the whole, was considered small. 


Prussia and Hanover. 

A degree of coolness has arisen between the Prussian and Hanoverian gov- 
ernments relative to the railway desired by the former to connect Prussia 
with Jahde. its seaport on the North Sea. George V. refuses to let the line 
pass over the brief space necessary, though Prussia is offering every possible 
concession. 

Memoirs of Rachel. 

The ** Memoirs of Rachel,”’ by Madame de B., have appeared in London in 
two volumes, and do not meet public expectation. The chapters reveal that 
the writer seems to have apprehended Rachel's genius imperfectly, and shows 
up only her faults, follies and meannesses. 


French Preparations. 

French agents are in the Mecklenburg duchies and Schleswig, buying up 
horses for the army. Their purchases are principally directed to animals 
suited for the artillery, and lots of about one hundred are continually being 
sent off to France. 
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Eastty Dons.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


Cvitorial Melange. 


Lord Braxford was an eccentric Scotch judge, with a bad-tem- 
pered wife. His butler determined to leave because Lady Brax- 
ford was always scolding him. ‘ Why,” exclaimed the judge, 
“ye ’ve little to complain—ye may be thankful ye ’re not married 
to her.” —— A man in Kentucky killed a cow, recently, in whose 
stomach was found a large brass ring, a hair-pin, a breast-pin, and 
a quantity of hooks and eyes. ‘ Brindle’’ had probably swallowed 
the milkmaid. Schamyl and his daring Circassians have been 
administering another thrashing to the Russians. Allah, il Al- 
lah! “Old Bob,” a negro drummer in the Revolutionary 
war, died, recently, in Elbert county, Georgia, at the advanced 
age of 107 years. He was present at the battles of Eutaw Springs, 
Guilford Court-House and Brandywine. ——A young lady in 
Paris made her forticth ascent in a balloon, and, anding in the 
country. The rustics maltreated her as a witch. —— “ One of the 
professors of Tufts College,” says the Boston Journal, “ some- 
what noted for his wit as well as for his professional knowledge, 
on leaving the college a day or two since, to take the cars for 
home in a neighboring town, found that his overcoat had been 
taken accidentally by some one of the class who had just been 
reciting to him. Going among them he discovered the offender, 
and claimed the garment, remarking, with a half serious look as it 
was delivered up to him, that he hoped the students would not 
contract loose habits from the professors.” A man up town has 
sold his piano in consequence of the hard times. He is now 
teaching his daughters to perform on the washboard. The music 
is not quite so pleasant, but much more to the purpose.——A 
woman recently died in London, owing to a long dress. She 
tripped her foot in it as she was hurrying across the road to the 
London Bridge Station to catch a train for Maidstone. The 
handle of her parasol passed through her breast, and perforated 
the right lung. Hon. D. R. Thompson, author of ‘“‘ The Green 
Mountain Boys,” will soon publish a new novel—Indian charac- 
ters. —— Says the Cincinnati Gazette :—“ A correspondent at 
Chambersburgh, Ohio, writes that there is a live tortoise in that 
vicinity, which was first captured and marked in 1814. It was 
then full grown. It was re-captured in 1821, and again taken in 
1830, and recently it was found for the fourth time. On each oc- 
casion it was examined, and identified as the veritable quadruped 
that was first branded in 1814.”’—— ‘“‘ When was Rome built ?” 
inquired a competitive examiner. ‘In the night, sir.”—* In the 
night !—how do you make that out ?”’—“ Why, sir, Rome wasn’t 
built in a day!” —— In Pennsylvania, a girl is legally marriage- 
able at fourteen, and boys at sixteen, without the consent of the 
parents. —— Mr. Horace D. Dunn; of San Francisco, has brought 
from the South Sea Islands a lot of wild cotton pods, which grow 
on trees about twelve to fifteen high, on all the islands of the 
South Pacific (other than coral isles) between the equator and 20 
degrees south. —— Mr. Shoecraft, of White Pigeon, the great po- 
tato man of Michigan, has planted 1200 acres of potatoes for this 
year’s crop.—— Brigham Young, in one of his late sermons, 
gives a curious account of his travelling four hundred miles by 
stage, in 1839, starting with only $13 50 in his pocket. He states 
that at every point where he had expenses to pay, he found his 
pocket, on putting his hand into it, mysteriously and miraculously 
replenished. It has been suggested that Brigham got his hand 
into somebody else’s pocket. —— At the first annual commence- 
ment of Mount Union College, Ohio, the degree of Bachelor of 
Liberal Sciences was conferred, amongst others, upon Miss Jane 
W. Chapman. 


Wistar’s Wi_p Currry Barsam.—Realizing the true sense 
of responsibility attaching to the editor and publisher of a widely- 
circulated journal, we should deem it little less than a crime to 
recommend any medical compound, the real virtue of which we 
could not conscientiously endorse. This balsamic compound has 
become a home fixture ; and all persons who suffer, and have in 
vain attempted to cure their coughs, colds, bronchial or pulmon- 
ary complaints, make use of this unequalled remedy. The genu- 
ine has “I. Butts” written on the wrapper. 


Hoop’s Punxxixnc.—Hood had a way of perpetrating puns pe- 
culiar to himself. What can be better than this description of 
Ben Battle, in his conflict : 


*» The cannon ball took off his legs, 
And he laid down bis arms.” 


Or this dolefal announcement after his death, when 


“They went and told the sexton, 
And the sexton tolled the bell.” 


+ > 


Tue Reason wuy.—A Tennessee editor charges that Missis- 
sippians, as a general rule, can stand dunning better than any 
people he ever saw. We suppose they have lived so long in a 
mosquito country, that they don’t mind being bored by bills. 


Tue Piunper or Lucknow.—Every day adds to the prize 
plunder of Lucknow, and it is estimated that the sales will pro- 
duce three millions of dollars. 


A sure Recire.—To fill a green-room with envy, speak well 


of a young actor. 


GAapsive Gatherings. 


There are more prisoners in the Indiana penitentiary than can 
be accommodated. 


Upwards of seven million copies of the works of Peter Parley 
have been sold in this country. 


Business in Canada is very inactive. In the larger cities, the 
complaint of hard times is almost universal. 

Charles Dickens allows his wife a stipend of $2000 per year 
since their separation. 


This year the tide of emigration appears to be from the northern 
parts of Ireland ; in the south and west there is a lull in the move- 
ment. 


Below Point Coupee, La., is one broad field of sugar cane 
covering thirty thousand acres! There are rows four miles in 
length, and straight as an arrow. At one point the traveller can 
count fifteen brick sugar houses at one glance. 


Miss Burdett Coutts has placed at the disposal of the Bishop of 
Cape Town a sum of £500, which the Bishop will apply to the 
commencement of a fund for the support of a college for the sons 
of native African chiefs. 

At Dumfries, Virginia, a few days since, Charles C. Merchant 
dressed himself in a hooped skirt, and while amusing himself with 
the girls the skirt caught fire, and the little fellow was so severely 
burned that he died in a few hours. 

Steps are now being taken by the Order of St. John to re-estab- 
lish an hospital at Jerusalem for sick pilgrims of all nations ; and 
for the interest taken in this matter by the Empress Eugenie, she 
has been decorated with the cross of the Order. 


The memory of Hummel, the composer, was honored recently 
by an inscription on the house at Pressburg, Germany, where he 
was born: “The house of birth of J. N. Hummel.” His widow, 
who lives at Weimar, was duly notified of the event. 


According to the Dublin Medical Press, Miss Nightingale has 
formally declined to proceed any further in the appropriation of 
the £45,000 to £50,000, collected in her name for the reform of 
the nursing department of civil and military hospitals. 


Major Franklin W. Fish, “2d Foot Guards, U. S. A.,” so- 
journing in Paris, who has been made the subject of, newspaper 
comment, it has been ascertained is no humbug, but a genuine 
major, commander of the 2d Company Governor’s Foot Guards, 
Connecticut State Militia. 


A new edition of James Sheridan Knowles’s Dramatic Works 
has appeared, with an original introduction. Of Knowles’s six- 
teen plays, only six are popular in America, viz: Virginius, 
William Tell, The Shia, Love, The Wife, and The Love 
Chase. 

The subject of the new play by Tom Taylor, underlined for 
Robson at the London Olympic is taken from Victor Hugo’s 
drama, “‘ La Roi S’amuse.” It forms the plot of Verdi’s Rigolet- 
to, and is known as a melodrama called the King’s Fool, on the 
English stage. 

A few days ago, a lady of Hartford gave her child a work-bas- 
ket to play with. On Tuesday the child was in great pain all 
day, and finally a needle was found sticking into the lower part 
of its tongue, while several more were thrown up by an emetic. 
How many more remain is not known. 

Meadow Pond, the quiet little sheet of water in Mount Auburn 
cemetery, has recently been much improved, and now two snow- 
white swans are to be seen gliding over its tranquil surface. ‘The 
banks of the pond have been much improved, and an avenue is to 
be laid out around its southern portion. 


A Scotchman in Cincinnati has beaten a Scotch terrier in the 
art of killing rats, the biped doing up the twelfth just as the dog 
had finished the tenth. The human creature killed the rats by 
biting them across the back of the neck, precisely after the most 
approved terrier fashion. 


Mrs. Andersen and her daughter are two of the seven women 
expelled from Sweden for becoming Roman Catholics. This 
bigoted and intolerant law is imperative. L’Univers opens a 
subscription in the same columns most logically devoted to defend 
the exile of Huguenots from France on account of the edict of 
Nantes. 

A patent has been granted to a citizen of Utica, N. Y., fora 
new kind of overshoe, designed for persons travelling by sea and 
land. It is made of braided straw. Straw being a non-conductor 
of heat, the natural warmth of the foot is retained, without being 
subject to dampness by the foot sweating, the straw being porous, 
and either absorbing the dampness or allowing it to pass off. 


A body was discovered in the Potters’ Field at New York late- 
ly, which had been converted into adipocere, The body had lain 
under three tiers of corpses, and the head and feet had disap- 
peared, while the remaining portion, which was somewhat.enlarged 
above its natural dimensions, presented the appearance of wax of 
an alabaster whiteness. 

Steubenville, Ohio, stands upon a coal bed. The Herald, of 
that place, says a shaft has been sunk in Market Street, and coal 
reached at the depth of two hundred and twenty feet. The vein 
is four feet thick, and the coal is of a superior quality for house- 
hold, mechanical, manufacturing and gas purposes. About one 
thousand bushels are raised daily, and the amount will soon be 
increased to three thousand bushels. 

‘The best law books, poems, school books, essays, hymn books, 
histories, and works of high literary character, produced in this 
country, bear the imprint of Boston. New York leads in books 
of travel, biographies, reprints of the classics, standard American 
novels and illustrated buoks. Philadelphia produces medical 
works, books on theological and religious themes, geographies 
and large quantities of cheap literature. 

A novel mode of bringing an obstinate juror to his senses was 
adopted recently at Santa Cruz. He held out against the other 
eleven, who had promptly agreed upon a verdict of guilty. After 
an hour of argument with no avail, it was at last proposed that 
the jury should return a verdict of “ guilty, by eleven jurymen, 
who believe the other one to be a confederate of the prisoner and 
as great a rascal.” This ended it. The obstinate juror saw 
twenty vigilance committees in his mind’s eye, and in five minutes 
the jury unanimously returned a verdict of guilty. 

A wealthy citizen of St. Louis, with the view of encouraging a 
love of art among the youth of the Mississippi valley, has offered 
premiums to the amount of three hundred dollars, to be awarded 
to those young ladies and gentlemen who may produce the best 

aintings from nature, in oil and water colors, the best drawings 
in crayon and pencil, and the best statuette in clay, plaster or 
terra cotta, to be exhibited at the St. Louis fair, 1859 ; the premi- 
ums to be seventy-five dollars for the first best of its class, and 
twenty-five for the second in point of superiority. The competi- 
tors are to be under the age of fifteen years. 


Sands of Gold. 


.+.. Kindred weaknesses induce friendships as often as kindred 
virtues.—Bovee. 


.... Not that which men do worthily, byt that which they do 
successfully, is what history makes hasté to record.—Beecher. 


.... The only persons who are always dignified are those who 
are always dull.—Bovee. 


.... There are no two things so much talkedof, and so seldom 
seen, as virtue and the funds.—Zacon, 
.... It is always safe to learn, even from our enemies—seldom 
safe to venture to instruct, even our friends.— Colton. 
There is a generation in the world that are all for a com- 
ed in goodness and are afraid of too much holiness.—Culver- 


..+. True fortitude is seen in great exploits that justice war- 
rants, and that wisdom gyides: all else 1s towering frenzy and 
distraction.—Addison. 

.... The character must be imperfect in. some respects to admit 
of friendship for its possessor, as otherwise the sentiment of a 
common humanity will be wanting. —Bovee. 

.... Intimacy has been the source of the deadliest enmity, no 
less than of the firmest friendship ; like some mighty rivers, which 
rise on the same mountain, but ptirrsue a quite coritrary course.— 


.... As modesty is the richest ornament of a woman, the want 
of it is her greatest deformity, for the better the thing, the worse 
will ever be its perversion, and if an ange falls, the transition must 
be to a demon.— Colton. 


-+++ Dust, by its own nature, can rise only so far above the 
road ; and birds which fly higher never have it upon their wings. 
So the heart that knows how to fly high pend ye dns those 
little cares and vexgtions which brood upon the earth, but cannot 
rise above it into that purer air.— Beecher. 

.... Love, it has been said, flows downward. The love of 
parents for their children has always been far more powerful than 
that of children for their parents ; and who among the sons of 


men ever loved God with a thousandth part of the love which God 
has manifested to us.—//are. 


SHoker’s Budget. 


He who pays more attention to his hat than his head, shows 
which is most prized. 

Did anybody ever know a man that bore malice against his 
neighbor, to possess any brains, or a mind strong enough to think 
an idea to sleep ? 

There are many pickpockets about town just now.—So, he that 
would keep his watch—“ This let him do, pocket his watch, and 
watch his pocket too.” 


Officer—“ Didn’t you guarantee, sir, that the horse wouldn’t 
shy before the fire of an enemy?” Horsedealer—“ No more he 
wont; ’tisn’t till after the fire that he shies.” 


A certain Irish attorney threatened to prosecute a Dublin print- 
er for inserting the death of a living person. The menace con- 
cluded with the remark, that “no printer should publish a death 
unless informed of the fact by the party deceased.’ 


The following affecting epitaph may be found, says an exchange, 
upon a tombstone in Connecticut : 
“* Here lies. cut down like unripe fruit, 
The wife of Deacon Amos Shute ; 
She died of drinking too much coffee, 
Anny Dominy eighteen forty.” 


A temperance paper extending its views into the region of to- 
bacco, exclaims: ‘“ What a splendid figure the Apostle Paul 
would have made, had he gone about to proclaim the sublime 
truths of Christianity with a quid of tobacco and a long nine in 
his mouth !’” 

A few days ago, Mr. B., was walking down State Street, and on 
meeting the witty H., expressed regret at the severity of the 
weather, complaining that it crippled him. “0,” says Mr. H., 
“if it continues a little longer it will be to your advantage, for 
you will jump from winter to summer without a spring.” 

“ Will you please to permit a lady to occupy this seat?” said a 
gentleman to another, the other day in a railroad car. “Is she 
an advocate of woman’s rights?” asked the gentleman who. was 
invited to “vacate.” “She is,” replied he who was standing. 
« Well, then, let her take the benefit of her doctrine and stand 
up.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL, 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOMB CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of 
unequalled prosperity and ularity, has become a ‘* household word ” from 
Maive to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and , in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
t ust such a as any father, b: frie: 

(> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced with new type, 
neat and utiful sty le. 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

(C7 It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries. mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

(7™ It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen - 
itorial in Boston. pend 

(> It contains in its well filled and deeply inte: 
vu word or line. 

ea It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(C7 Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

(7 It isacknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the hone 


circle is almost incalculable. 


“1O™ Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. ' 

(> Its columns are free from,politics and all jarring topics, its object be- 
ing to make home happy. , ‘ 


(> It is for these reasons that it has for years been.so, popular.a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 


1 subscriber, one year. 8200 
4 subscribers, 700 
10 “ ces 15600 


Any person sending us éwelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. . 
Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. (> Sample copies sent when desired. 
(>> One copy of Tu FLAG or ovr Union, and one copy of BaLiou’s Prero- 
RIAL, to one address, for #3 50 a year. 
Published every Saturday, by 


M. M. BALLOU 
No. 22 Wiuter Street, 
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DEEP RIVER, CANADA. 
The wild and romantic scene 
depicted in the first engraving 
on this page is a specimen of the 
character of much of the land- 
scape in Canada. The view is 
taken from Colton’s Island, look- 
ing down the river, near the foot 
of the Des Joachim Falls, the 
present head of steamboat navi- 
gation, 140 miles above the city 
of Ottawa, and 200 miles from 
Montreal. The width of the Ot- 
tawa here is over half a mile, 
and its depth more than 100 
feet. Ottawa country is the chief 
seat of the timber trade, and 
supply principal s 
of Canadian exports. “The 
mountains along north side 
. of River, as exhibited in 
the annexed sketch, are upwards 
of a thousand feet in height, and 
the many wooded islands of 
Allumettes Lake render the scen- 
ery of this = of the Ottawa 
truly magnificent, and in pic- 
turesqueness far surpassi 
celebrated Thousand Islands on 
the St. Lawrence. Taking a 
bird’s-eye view of the valley of 
the Ottawa, we see spread out 
before us a country equal to ten 
times the extent of hu- 
setts, with its great artery the 
wa curving through it, re- 
sembling the Rhine in length of 
course but greatly exceeding it 
in magnitude. city of Ot- 
tawa has long been regarded as 
destined, from its natural posi- 
tion and resources, as well as its 
capacity for military defence, 
rapidly to attain great impor- 
tance. It is the centre of the 
timber trade, vast supplies being 
brought from the forests in the 
rear, and it has also inexhausti- 
ble water power from the Chau- 
diere Falls, as well as two other 
haudiere Falls, which are crossed by a sus ion bridge, 
uniting Upper with Lower Canada, are penal eae by those 
of Niagara, and the neighboring scenery is the finest in the pro- 
vince. By a short branch line to Prescott, the city is connected 
with the d Trunk Railway of Canada, and also at Ogdens- 
burgh with the railway system of the United States, while there is 
likewise a daily line of steamers east and west to Montreal and 
Kingston. For some time a project has been in contemplation to 
form a ship canal from the Ottawa River to Georgian Bay, which 
would attract nearly all the traffic of Lake Huron and Lake Su- 
perior. At present the city is connected with Lake Ontario by 
the Rideau Canal. Within about seven miles are some iron 
mines, which are said to be successfully worked. The distance 
from Ottawa to Montreal is 126 miles, to Quebec 296, to Kings- 
ton 95, to Toronto 233, and to New York 450. At present its 
—- is only 10,000, while that of Montreal is 75,000, Que- 
60,000, Toronto 50,000, and Kingston 13,000. The Toronto 
correspondent of the Canadian News, treating of the selection by 
the queen, of Ottewa as the new Capital of United Canada, writes 
as follows :—“ The position of Ottawa, one portion of which is 
in Upper and the other in Lower Canada, renders that city the 
only compromise, geographically speaking, that could have been 
made ; and, when this is said, there remains of those questions 
nothing but that local selfishness which rendered it impossible for 
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DEEP RIVER, A PART OF THE OTTAWA, CANADA. 


the Canadian Parliament to settle it. Montreal, Quebec, and 
Toronto would each have preferred that it had been selected ; 
but even in these cities there is a general disposition to admit 
that, after them, Ottawa is the next best place. More than this 
could not be expected. Ottawa is approachable by railroad, and 
is, besides, situated on the finest river, after the St. Lawrence, in 
Canada. Between the river and the Georgian Bay there is avail- 
able for settlement 24,000,000 acres of land. There may be, and 
undoubtedly is, some waste; but, making all due allowance for 
this, it is evident that Ottawa must be the centre of the future 

pulation of the country. The navigation between the Ottawa 
tee and the Georgian Bay will one day be completed by means 
of the French River and Lake Nipissing. When this is done, a 
large portion of the heavy products of the Great West must find 
its way through the Ottawa into the St. Lawrence.” 


PLANTS OF THE COAL FORMATION. 

The curious picture on this page illustrating the appearance of 
the plants of the coal formation, is an ideal one, though resting 
on a strong theoretical basis. It was designed by Professor Geop- 
part of Breslau, to exhibit the different plants of which the coal 
measures are composed ; and our readers will see here, in the en- 
graving, a restoration of those plants. It is the generally adopted 
opinion of geologists, that these plants grew in enormons masses, 


THE PLANTS OF THE COAL FORMATION. 


and, constantly deca » depos- 
ited layer after | layer 
which, in course of time, be- 
came coal. The plants which 
have been found belong princi- 
pally to the ferns and palms, 
some of which grow to an enor- 
mous size, stems having been 
traced of forty to sixty feet in 
length, and bearing all the dis- 
tinctive marks of the genera to 
which they belonged. Several 
of the same description as those 
in the coal measures are found 
in a fossil state, and specimens 
are preserved in the British Mu- 
seum. Geologists and botanists 
all concur in attributing the coal 
fields to enormous masses 
— particularly ferns, but 

give us anything of the form- 
ation of the coal itself. The 
plants have evidently been sub- 
jected to very great heat and 
enormous pressure; the heat 
must have been so that the 
mass was heated almost sudden- 
ly, and without the admission of 
air—something in the same man- 
ner as charred wood. 


A LITERAL JOKE. 

The Parisians are laughing 
over the last story from 
the German Watering-Places. 
It appears that the Princess N., 
who resides in a sumptuous cha- 
teau near the baths of Neuwied, 
sent a dinner invitation, accord- 
ing to her hospitable custom, to 
Major P., an officer on service 
at the garrison near by. The 
major chanced to be on duty, 
and was obliged to decline ; but, 
on sending his excuse by his 
faithful sergeant, he told him to 
bring him his dinner as he came 
back—meaning, of course, that 
he should go for it to the neigh- 
boring restaurant. The subal- 
tern chanced to be very literal in 
his habit of mind, and he deliv- 
ered the two errands at once, to the servant at the gate of the cha- 
teau. Very much astonished at first that her proposed guest 
should send for his dinner, the princess soon entered into the joke ; 
and, ordering a huge tray to be sumptuously laden from her 
kitchen, she despatched it by the hands of the sergeant and her 
own footman. Astounded at the magnificence of the ‘dinner for 
one,” the major summoned up his messenger and soon came to 
an explanation ; but, quiet too spirituel to lose the enjoyment of 
the luxury, he invited in a couple of brother officers and they 
made a capital feast. Only, before sitting down, he gave the ser- 
geant five dollars, and instructed him to go to the confectioner 
and procure a splendid castle of sweetmeats, taking it with his 
compliments to the princess. All dutifully done—but her A 
ness, in consideration of the subaltern’s so well performing his 
duty, sent him out a dollar, for his perquisite as a messenger. 

“Excuse me!” said the literal sergeant, as he looked at the 
one dollar, and supposed that, of course, it was to pay for the con- 
fectionary he had brought, ‘‘ Excuse me, but it cost five. Four 
dollars more if you please !” 

The princess by this time understood the character of the man, 
and she gravely sent out the other four dollars. The major was 
still at dinner with his feasting brother officers, when the faithful 
sergeant entered with the military touch to his cap, and laid down 
the five dollars upon the table. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM 
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